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A FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


N two plenary meetings, both held on October 23, the 

General Assembly: continued the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees for five years and re-elected 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, Commissioner from its 
inception, to the post; established a Committee of Good 
Offices to explore the possibilities of facilitating the ad- 
mission of new Members and appointed Egypt, the Neth- 
erlands and Peru members; urged governments to contrib- 
ute as much as possible to finance the expanded program 
of technical assistance, in 1954, emphasizing the need for 
prompt payment of contributions and the importance of 
long-term support; redefined the program of technical 
assistance in public administration, emphasizing promo- 
tion and improvement of regional and national training 
systems; authorized the Secretary-General to render tech- 
nical assistance to help prevent discrimination and protect 
minorities and to promote and safeguard the rights of 
women; unanimously adopted a resolution urging the 
development of the political rights of women in terri- 
tories; invited all non-Member states which are or become 
members of one or more of the specialized agencies or 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
to ratify or accede to the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women; established a program of concerted 
practical action in the social field designed especially for 
the needs of under-developed countries and recognizing 
the inter-relationship between social development and 
economic  develop- 
ment; amended its 
own rules of proced- 
ure to give the Chair- 
man of the ad hoc 
f Political Committee, 

when there is one, 
the right to partici- 
pate with a vote in 
the General Committee; continued the United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya and transferred the functions formerly 
exercised by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
in connection with the Slavery Convention of 1926, to 
the Secretary-General and the International Court of 
Justice; elected fifteen members to the Jnternational Law 
Commission. They are: Gilberto Amado (Brazil); Ro- 
berto Cérdova (Mexico); Faris El-Khouri (Syria); J. P. 
A. Francois (Netherlands); Francisco U. Garcia-Amador 
(Cuba); Shuhsi Hsu (China); Sergei Borisovich Krylov 
(U.S.S.R.); Hersch Lauterpacht (United Kingdom) ; John 
Johnston Parker (United States); A. E. F. Sandstrom 
(Sweden); Georges Scelle (France); Jean Spiropoulos 
(Greece); Jarsoslay Zourek (Czechoslovakia); Radhab- 
inod Pal (India); Carlos Salamanca-Figueroa (Bolivia). 

The decision of the United States and Great Britain to 
withdraw their troops from occupation of Zone A in 
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Trieste and turn over administration of the zone to Italy 
was discussed in the Security Council on October 15. 
Yugoslavia, on October 12, said that it would consider 
occupation and administration of Zone A by Italy an 
act of aggression. Also on October 12, the Soviet Union 
requested a meeting of the Council to discuss the question 
of appointment of a Governor for the Free Territory of 
Trieste, last considered on May 10, 1949. The Council 
heard the views of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of the United 
Senate States and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. 
deianil and adjourned until October 20, On that day, a 

further postponement was voted to November 2 
(nine to 1, with 1 abstention), on the proposal of Dr. 
Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, who said it was clear 
that a “fresh initiative’ had been taken by the foreign 
ministers of France, Great Britain and the United States 
to promote a lasting settlement. The time was not oppor- 
tune for a debate on the Soviet Union’s resolution, 

Meeting five times within eight days the Council also 
considered two complaints concerning Palestine, an issue 
which it had not previously discussed for two years. On 
the first question the Council took up a charge by Jordan 
concerning an Israeli raid on a Jordanian border village. 
In a first-hand account of this and other frontier clashes 
in the area, Major-General Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, on 
October 27 warned the Council that tension between 
Israel and Jordan was at “breaking point” and that the 
recent flare-up of violence threatened peace and security 
in the whole area. General Bennike endorsed a report 
from a subordinate which stated that about three hundred 
“well trained Israeli soldiers” had attacked the Jordanian 
village of Qibiya. On another Palestine controversy—a 
Syrian complaint concerning Israeli canal works on the 
Jordan River — the Council unanimously adopted a 
proposal taking note, “with satisfaction” of Israel’s offer 
to suspend its operations on the Jordan pending the 
Council’s examination of the question. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, in a 
deadlock over explanations to prisoners of war, held a 
closed meeting on October 26 at Pan Mun Jom to discuss 
a letter, prepared by the Indian delegation, on why and 
how the deadlock occurred. The letter is to be sent to the 
tina United Nations Command and the Chinese and 

North Koreans by the Commission, whose other 
members are Sweden, Switzerland, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Under the truce terms, the explaining period is 
to last until December 24, regardless of interruptions. 


Then jurisdiction goes to the political conference. Dis- 
cussions on its details began October 25, between repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations and of the Chinese and 
North Koreans. The United Nations representative, relying 
on the Assembly resolution limiting participation in the 
conference to belligerents in Korea, proposed to deal with 
the time, place and administrative details. The other side 
maintained that the composition of the conference was 
the most essential item to be discussed and said it should 
be widened to include neutral nations, “especially neutral 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Council Debates Palestine Border Clashes 


Tension Reported Near “Breaking Point’ after Jordanian Village Raid 


RECENT flare-up of violence between Israel and Jordan has been con- 
sidered by the Security Council which, on October 27, heard a first-hand 
account of border clashes from Major-General Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine. General Bennike, who flew 
from the Middle East at the request of the Council, stated that tension had 


now reached “breaking point” 


following recent incidents in which armed 


raids were made on Jordanian frontier villages. 


Eight days earlier the Council met 
to take up the joint request of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States for consideration under “the 
Palestine Question” of the tension be- 
tween Israel and neighboring Arab 
states, with particular reference to 
acts of violence which have occurred 
in the area during recent weeks. 

Other aspects of the Palestine situa- 
tion have also been discussed by the 
Council, including a Syrian complaint 
concerning operations by Israel to 
divert water supplies in the central 
sector of the demilitarized zone be- 
tween Syria and Israel (see box on 
this page). 


LEBANON’S PROTEST When the Council 
opened its meeting on October 19— 
the first in two years on any issue 
related to Palestine—a formal ob- 
jection concerning the designation of 
the agenda item was lodged by Dr. 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon. Dr. 
Malik disagreed with the wording of 
the three-power request for Council 
consideration of the “Palestine Ques- 
tion.” In identical notes, the repre- 
sentatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, re- 
questing consideration of the ques- 
tion, had added the words: “. . 
the matter of the tension between 
Israel and the neighboring Arab 
states, with particular reference to 
recent acts of violence and to com- 
pliance with and enforcement of the 
General Armistice Agreements.” 


Dr. Malik regarded this wording 
as inadequate. The agenda, he said, 
should make it clear that the topic 
to be discussed would be the recent 
acts of violence by Israeli forces 
against Jordan. The Trieste question 


might be compared with that of 
Palestine; both had been on _ the 
Council’s agenda for some _ time; 


but when they were “lifted out of the 
limbo” and brought up for active con- 
sideration, there should be an occasion 
and a cause. That cause should be ex- 
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plained before the Council adopted 
its agenda. 

The Lebanese representative could 
not vote for an agenda item without 
first knowing fully what it was about. 
It was said they were voting on the 
Palestine Question, “but the Palestine 
Question includes everything,” Dr. 
Malik added. 


Subsequently, Dr. Malik referred 
to the phrase “the neighboring Arab 
states,” disclaiming that there was any 
tension between those states and Is- 
rael. If there was any tension in the 
Near East it was between Israel and 


ACTION ON SYRIAN 
COMPLAINT 


The Security Council on October 
27 also began consideration of a 
Syrian complaint against Israel, con-* 
cerning a canal project on the banks 
of the Jordan in the demilitar- 
ized zone between Syria and Israel. 
Syria complained that the purpose of 
works begun here by Israel was to 
divert the river into a new channel in 
order to make it flow through terri- 
tory under Israel’s control. The oper- 
ation, Syria charged, violated the arm- 
istice agreement between the two 
countries. 

The Council, at its second meeting 
on this question, unanimously adopted 
a French proposal taking note, “with 
satisfaction” of Israel’s offer to sus- 
pend its operations on the Jordan 
pending the urgent examination of the 
question by the Council. Abba S. 
Eban informed the Council that Israel 
was willing to arrange a temporary 
suspension in the zone to facilitate the 
Council’s consideration of the ques- 
tion. This was, he said, without preju- 
dice to the merits of the case itself. 

Mr. Eban stressed that his Govern- 
ment “wished in every way to assist 
the Council in the examination of the 
problem” and would co-operate in 
efforts to reach a solution “taking ac- 
count of all legitimate interests.” 





the Arab states simply, not just the 
“neighboring Arab states.” Further- 
more, with regard to the reference to 
“recent acts of violence,” he won- 
dered why the sponsors of the agenda 
item did not come out into the open 
and indicate those acts. They could 
do so by saying: “with particular 
reference to recent acts of violence 
committed by the Israeli Army against 
Jordan.” They should have the moral 
courage to do that, as they certainly 
knew it to be a fact, because the 
United States itself had announced 
that it knew it to be a fact. The Coun- 
cil’s agenda item should be: “The 
Palestine Question: the recent acts of 
violence by the Israeli Army against 
Jordan.” 


REQUEST SUPPORTED ‘The Lebanese re- 
quest was supported by the U.S.S.R. 
and Pakistan who both urged that the 
precise nature of the discussion be 
clearly stated. Why, asked Andrei 
Vyshinsky, should the Council play a 
game of “blind man’s buff” and re- 
fuse to state what was at issue, what 
questions were to be discussed and 
what material delegations should pre- 
pare so that the Council could debate 
the item with a full knowledge of the 
facts? Lebanon had a legitimate desire 
to know what kind of Palestine Ques- 
tion this was to be, whether it would 
deal with Jerusalem, with the hydrc- 
electric power station, or with some- 
thing else again. Mr. Vyshinsky 
thought there was no need to “lower 
the silken curtain” over the item and 
conceal from everyone what the ques- 
tion at issue was to be. 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
by Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, 
who urged that the Council would be 
assisted in its work if it were told 
exactly what aspect of the “Palestine 
Question” was to be discussed. 


OPPOSING VIEWS Both the United 
Kingdom and the United States dis- 
agreed with Lebanon’s objections. Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb thought it would be un- 
wise to discuss any incident before the 
Council had full knowledge of the 
facts. That was why the three powers 
—in their request for the item to be 
considered—had not alluded to any 
particular incident. Surely, the best 
way was to obtain the necessary in- 
formation on the matter by sending 
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for the Chief of Staff of the Super- 
vision Organization, General Bennike, 
without whose assistance and advice 
the Council might seriously go astray. 


For the United States, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., contended that it was im- 
possible for the Council at that junc- 
ture to adopt any form of words which 
would prevent certain subjects from 
being discussed two weeks hence. All 
the Council had to do at present was 
to send for General Bennike to come 
as quickly as possible in order that he 
could submit the facts on “these acts 
of violence.” 


Henri Hoppenot, of France, found 
Lebanon’s request “extravagant.” The 
text of the agenda item meant what it 
said and was in conformity with the 
tradition which strove to keep agendas 
as objective as possible. 


In further interventions, Dr. Malik 
insisted that the recent acts of violence 
committed against Jordan should be 
referred to in the agenda. If the three 
Western powers insisted on the “ob- 
scurity and mystery” with which, it 
seemed to him, they had surrounded 
the issue, Dr. Malik would be obliged 
to propose his own wording, This was: 
“The Palestine Question: recent acts 
of violence by Israeli armed forces 
against Jordan.” 


AGENDA ADOPTED Although the Coun- 
cil unanimously agreed on its invita- 
tion to General Bennike, .the pro- 
cedural issue regarding the agenda was 
not resolved until its next meeting, on 
October 20. Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, 
then proposed a compromise formula, 
by which a particular reference would 
be made on the agenda to the in- 
cident at Qibiya on October 14-15. 
In doing this Mr. Kyrou held that the 
Council was not prejudging the ques- 
tion and would then await the report 
to be submitted by General Bennike. 


After the incorporation of a minor 
amendment by Lebanon, the Council 
formally accepted its agenda, which 
then stated: “The Palestine Question: 
compliance with and enforcement of 
the General Armistice Agreements, 
with special reference to recent acts 
of violence, and in particular to the 
incident at Qibiya on October 14-15: 
report by the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization.” 


OPENING STATEMENTS In opening 
statements, each of the three sponsors 
of the agenda item expressed their 
governments’ deep concern over the 
increased friction in the Near East, 
culminating in the tragic events which 
had occurred on the Israeli-Jordan 
frontier. Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that 
leaving aside the question of responsi- 
bility, there could be no doubt that 
incidents such as the one at Qibiya 
represented a grave threat to the se- 
curity of the area and could not be 
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THE TROUBLED SITUATION in the Middle East has been the subject of a series of complaints to 
the Security Council in the last two weeks. Within ten days the Council met six times to consider 
various issues related to Palestine. Above: a general view of the Council at a recent meeting. 


permitted to pass unnoticed by the 
Council. But further action should 
await the report of the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom 
representative urged that Jordan and 
Israel take steps to avoid further in- 
cidents and reduce tension. 

The representatives of France and 
the United States agreed that the 
Council should await General Ben- 
nike’s report before further action. At 
the same time they emphasized their 
governments’ concern. Mr. Lodge 
stated that individual Member states 
had bound themselves, in signing the 
Charter, to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use 
of force, and to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means. They should not 
“take the law into their own hands,” 
he said. 


“SHEDDING OF LIGHT” For Lebanon, 
Dr. Malik reiterated that the dispute 
concerning Israel was between that 
country and the entire Arab world. 
He added: “The Arabs welcome the 
shedding of the maximum possible 
amount of light on this situation. They 
not only welcome it, they insist upon 
it. We believe that throughout the his- 
tory of the Palestine question the one 
great enemy has been the wilful con- 
cealment of the truth about the situa- 
tion. . . . We should know all the 
facts about what happened at Qibiya 
last week.” 

After asserting that Israel had “shot 
its way to self-establishment” and was 
now proposing to “shoot its way to 
survival,” Dr. Malik outlined five 
conditions which he held could pro- 
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mote a peaceful settlement in Pal- 
estine, These were: (1) implementa- 
tion of former General Assembly res- 
olutions on Palestine (the plan for the 
partition of Palestine, the right of 
Arab refugees to return to their homes 
in Palestine if they so desire, com- 
pensation to them for loss of prop- 
erty, and the internationalization plan 
for the city of Jerusalem); (2) agree- 
ment by Israel to negotiate with the 
Arab States on the basis of the As- 
sembly’s past resolutions; (3) a great- 
power assurance that territorial en- 
croachment by Israel upon the Arabs 
“will never be allowed’; (4) the end 
of Israel’s present immigration policy; 
and, (5) international aid to the Arab 
States to help them strengthen them- 
selves and develop the closest natural 
ties among themselves. 

The Lebanese representative main- 
tained that if such conditions were 
fulfilled — and they were not only 
eminently positive but all fell within 
the bounds of reason, justice and pos- 
sibility then “things will begin to 
happen to Palestine.” This was the 
way to peace in the Near East — not 
the way of the gun. 

The President, William Borberg, of 
Denmark, postponed further discus- 
sion pending the arrival of General 
Bennike. 





COUNCIL HEARS REPORT General Ben- 
nike arrived in New York from the 
Middle East a few days later and, on 
October 27, personally presented his 
report to the Council. He was in- 
troduced to the Council by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold who ex- 
pressed his special concern over the 
recent outbreaks of violence in Pales- 





tine which had created new tensions 
in the Middle East. The Secretary- 
General recalled to the parties con- 
cerned their obligations under the 
terms of the General Armistice Agree- 
ments and hoped that they would re- 
frain from any action, contrary to 
those agreements, which might preju- 
dice the attainment of permanent 
peace in Palestine. 

Mr. Hammarskjold made “a strong 
appeal” to the parties to refrain from 
spreading rumors and from provoca- 
tive acts which would lead to widen- 
ing tensions, and especially to avoid 
any premature actions which could 
jeopardize the Council’s present en- 
deavors. 

In addition to submitting details of 
the Qibiya incident, Genera] Bennike 
gave the Council an overall picture of 
the situation along the demarcation 
lines between Israel and her neighbor- 
ing states, reviewing several previous 
border incidents. These, he main- 
tained, constituted grave violations of 
the cease-fire agreement between Jor- 
dan and Israel. 

Among the border clashes listed by 
General Bennike was a series during 
the latter part of May 1953, These 
had cost the lives of three persons and 
wounded six others. There appeared 
to be no motive for such crime, he 
said, “other than killing for the sake 
of killing.” On the night of May 25-26 
an armed group from Jordan had at- 
tacked two homes in Beit Arif, 
wounding two women. The same night 
armed Jordanians attacked a house in 
Beit Naballa—another frontier village 
—killing a woman and wounding her 
husband and two children. A few 
nights later another armed Jordanian 
band had attacked a house in Kfar 
Hess, killing a woman and seriously 
wounding her husband. For this, and 
earlier attacks, Jordan was condemned 
by the Mixed Armistice Commission. 
Both Governments were greatly con- 
cerned over the incidents during this 
period and a great effort was made to 
stop the work of these groups which 


“seemed bent on creating tension 
along the border.” 
On August 11, however, Israeli 


forces attacked several villages, de- 
stroying dwellings and inflicting cas- 
ualties. The Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion condemned Israel for these at- 
tacks. 


RAID ON QIBIYA General Bennike 
then turned to the Israeli attack on the 
Jordan village of Qibiya. The infor- 
mation he submitted was, he said, 
based on reports received from United 
Nations observers, in particular from 
the senior officer, who was the Acting 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission (Commander E. H. 
Hutchison, of the United States Navy). 

General Bennike said that following 
a Jordan complaint that a raid on the 
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village of Qibiya had been carried 
out by Israel military forces during the 
night of October 14-15, a United Na- 
tions investigation team departed from 
Jerusalem for Qibiya at about 6:30 
a.m. on October 15. The Acting Chair- 
man aiso left for Qibiya on the same 
morning. On reaching the village, he 
found that between thirty and forty 
buildings had been completely de- 
molished, including the school, the 
water-pumping station, the police sta- 
tion and the telephone office. 

Near the police station one lorry 
had been completely destroyed by fire. 
The necks and trigger attachments of 
incendiary bombs were found nearby. 
Bullet-riddled bodies near the door- 
ways and multiple bullet hits on the 
doors of the demolished houses in- 
dicated that the inhabitants had been 
forced to remain inside until their 
homes were blown up over them. 

There were several small craters 
along the western perimeter of the 
village, and the tails of two-inch mor- 
tar shells were found. Four gaps, ap- 
proximately three meters in width, 
had been blasted in the barbed-wire 
protective fence surrounding the vil- 
lage. Fragments, easily identifiable as 
parts of Bangalore torpedoes, were 
found near these gaps. 


“NIGHT OF HORROR” By the time the 
Acting Chairman left Qibiya, twenty- 
seven bodies had been dug from the 
rubble. The villagers believed that the 
number of dead might reach sixty. 
Six wounded persons were seen in the 
village, and the Acting Chairman was 
told that there were other wounded 
persons in the hospital. 

Witnesses were uniform in describ- 
ing their experience as a night of 
horror, during which Israel soldiers 
moved about in their village, blowing 
up buildings, firing into doorways and 
windows with automatic weapons and 
throwing hand grenades. A number of 
unexploded hand grenades, with He- 
brew markings, and three bags of TNT 
were found in and about the village. 


EMERGENCY MEETING General Bennike 
then disclosed that an emergency meet- 
ing of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion was held on the afternoon of 
October 15. At this a_ resolution, 
moved by the Jordanian delegation, 
was adopted by a majority vote, with 
Israel’s delegation voting against it: 
This resolution charged that about 
“one half of a battalion from the 
Israe] Regular Army, fully equipped,” 
had raided Qibiya, destroying 41 
buildings and resulting in “the cold- 
blooded murder of 42 lives” and the 
wounding of 15 others. The resolution 
had also cited the shelling of Budrus, 
a neighboring village, from across the 
demarcation line. Finally, the Com- 
mission’s resolution declared that the 
Commission decided “it is extremely 
important that the Israeli authorities 
should * take immediately the most 
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vigorous measures to prevent the re- 
currence of such aggressions against 
Jordan and its citizens.” 


A memorandum from the Acting 
Chairman of the Commission, Com- 
mander Hutchison, was then read by 
General Bennike, This memorandum 
explained the Acting Chairman’s sup- 
port for the above resolution. In addi- 
tion to accounts of witnesses that the 
attackers were Israelis in military uni- 
form, the memordandum detailed the 
types of weapons used, including 81 
mm.mortars, Bangalore torpedoes and 
incendiary bombs. The memorandum 
stated that the raid was “well planned 
and carried out by men _ expertly 
trained in the fundamentals of sudden 
and sustained attack.” In Commander 
Hutchison’s estimation between 250 
and 300 well-trained Israeli soldiers 
had executed the operation, with in- 
fantry units protecting the demolition 
groups. In addition to the force used 
at Qibiya, another unit carried out a 
raid against Shuqba village and at 
least one platoon was engaged in an 
operation against Budrus village, ac- 
cording to the memorandum. 


“HIGH FEVER MARKS” General Bennike 
told the Council] that he found the 
technical arguments adduced by Com- 
mander Hutchison “convincing.” How- 
ever, the Qibiya and other incidents 
should not be regarded as isolated in- 
cidents but as culminating points or 
“high fever marks.” They indicated 
that tension had increased to breaking 
point either locally or perhaps gen- 
erally between the two countries. Gen- 
eral Bennike then warned that when 
such a point was reached, either, ac- 
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cording to the French phrase, /es fusils 
partent tout seuls, or temptation to 
resort to force might prevail over wise 
counsels and restraint. 

The Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization went on to 
tell of a new agreement, setting up 
meetings between local commanders, 
which had been signed on June 8 last 
and renewed on August 31. These 
meetings had proved more useful, 
from a practical viewpoint, than for- 
mal meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. But despite the useful 
work done by the meetings, tension 
had not subsided and public opinion 
on either side was inflamed by the 
various incidents. 


JERUSALEM TENSION ‘The latest news 
received from the United Nations 
observers indicated the continued ten- 
sion, particularly in Jerusalem, Gen- 
eral Bennike continued. “Each party,” 
he said, “has accused the other of con- 
centrating more troops than allowed 
under the General Armistice Agree- 
ments in the so-called defensive areas 
on both sides of the city. At an emer- 
gency meeting on October 24 the 
Mixed Armistice Commission decided 
that there should be an immediate in- 
vestigation on both sides by United 
Nations observers. The investigation 
has disclosed no evidence of exces- 
sive troops in the two defensive areas. 
The situation is, however, dangerous 
and should be watched closely.” 
General Bennike also reviewed the 
situation on other borders in the area. 
On the Syrian frontier with Israel the 
main problem was the dispute over the 
Israeli-built hydro-electric canal, a 





zation in Palestine, chats with the Secretary-General before presenting his report to the Council. 
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matter which was also before the 
Council. There were relatively few in- 
cidents to report on the Lebanese 
frontier. Further to the south, how- 
ever, in the Gaza area and on the 
western rim of the Negev, considerable 
tensions existed. In the “Gaza: strip” 
one of the gravest incidents had been 
the blowing up of several houses and 
huts in the Arab refugee camps, in 
which 20 Arabs had been killed and 
62 wounded, Further to the south 
again, in the region of El Auja, the 
Israelis had, in the early summer, 
started intensified action against the 
few Bedouins who lived in the empty 
wastelands of the desert on both sides 
of the frontier. Israel aircraft had 
attacked Arabs and their herds of 
camels and goats. Incidents of increas- 
ing gravity had occurred in the de- 
militarized zone itself. Egypt had com- 
plained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission about these developments and 
the Commission had adopted a resolu- 
tion accusing Israel of violation of 
various articles of the General Armi- 
stice Agreements in the area. 


With regard to the situation along 
the international border between Syria 
and Palestine, difficulties existed pri- 
marily in connection with the demili- 
tarized zone. These could be solved if 
the provisions of Article V of the 
General Armistice Agreements were 
applied in the light of the Acting 
Mediator’s authoritative comment, ac- 
cepted by both parties in 1949. 


General Bennike, in his comprehen- 
sive report, also referred to the other 
difficulties on which his predecessor, 
General William Riley, had reported 
during the last two ycars: the eco- 
nomic situation of the Arabs in the 
demilitarized zone, encroachments on 
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WILLIAM BORBERG, permanent representative 
of Denmark to the United Nations and 
the October President of the Security Council. 


Arab lands, control exercised by the 
Israeli police over the greater part of 
the zone, and Israeli opposition to the 
fulfilment by the Chairman [of the 
Armistice Commission] and United 
Nations observers of their responsi- 
bility for ensuring the implementation 
of article V of the General Armistice 
Agreements. 


4 





Israel Complains of “Brutal Assaults” 


WENTY-FOUR hours after the 

Security Council began considera- 
tion of the three-power-sponsored 
agenda item on Palestine, Israe] sub- 
mitted a complaint against the Arab 
States accusing them of violating their 
armistice agreements with her. 

In a letter to the President of the 
Seturity Council, Israel’s chief dele- 
gate to the United Nations, Abba 
Eban, requested that the complaint be 
put in the Council’s agenda in connec- 
tion with the item already on the 
agenda, dealing with recent acts of 
violence in Palestine, in particular the 
incidents at Qibiya. 

The Israeli letter specifically cited 
“continuous violations by Jordan” of 
the armistice agreement through at- 
tacks by regular and irregular troops 
and by “brutal assaults of raiders 
from Jordan territory.” 
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Finally, the Israeli letter stated: 

“Concerted and continuous efforts 
by Arab States to maintain a state 
of tension and undermine the security 
of the area by: (a) asserting the exist- 
ence of a state of war and exercising 
belligerency against Israel, in partic- 
ular the conduct of illicit economic 
warfare and the maintenance of block- 
ade measures; (b) warlike propa- 
ganda and threats against the terri- 
torial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of Israel, and (c) refusal 
of the Arab States to seek agreement 
by negotiation for effecting a transi- 
tion from the present armistice to 
peace; such policies and _ practices 
being in violation of the specific pro- 
visions of the General Armistice 
Agreements, resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council and the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations.” 





INFILTRATION PROBLEM Summarizing 
the position, General Bennike said the 
existing situation on the Israel-Jordan 
demarcation line stemmed largely from 
the problem of infiltration. This was 
particularly difficult because the line 
was long (about 620 kilometers) and 
because it divided the former man- 
dated territory of Palestine haphazard- 
ly, separating, for instance, many 
Arab villages from their lands. Two 
methods were available to the parties. 
The first was agreed to at the high- 
level talks between senior military 
commanders on June 29. In his last 
report to the Security Council, General 
Bennike had summed up the results 
of the talks as follows: 

“Jordan is taking measures against 
infiltration and will continue to do so. 
Israel will co-operate by supplying in- 
formation to Jordan on infiltration. Is- 
rael will seek to improve methods of 
transmitting such information quickly, 
so that Jordan can make effective use 
of it.” 

The parties had at their disposal the 
procedure of local commanders’ meet- 
ings, revived since the beginning of 
June. The results achieved by this 
method might not be spectacular, but 
the method was effective to the ex- 
tent actually possible: if it did not sup- 
press, it diminished infiltration and its 
dangers. 

The second method was resort to 
force. It reflected impatience with the 
slow results of peaceful means and a 
preference, instinctive or deliberate, 
for the old law of talion: “eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth.” In such a frame 
of mind, respect for the provisions of 
the General Armistice Agreements for- 
bidding the crossing of the demarca- 
tion line appeared absurd, when such 
a line was being crossed by thieves in 
the night, 

The old frontier spirit taught belief in 
the efficiency of punitive raids, shoot- 
ing and killing. The application of such 
methods by civilians created the chain 
reaction of retaliatory measures and 
blood feuds. It increased tension. If 
military forces made punitive raids 
across the demarcation line, the 
Armistice Agreements must be con- 
sidered as having been deliberately 
broken in full knowledge of possible 
consequences, including the possibility 
of a clash with the military forces of 
the other party. The dangers implied 
in such a resort to force should 
persuade the responsible authorities to 
abstain from it and adhere closely to 
peaceful means, said General Bennike. 


THE “GAZA STRIP” In the area of the 
Egypt-Palestine border, tension was 
due in part to the existence of an in- 
filtration problem in connection with 
the Egypt-controlled “Gaza Strip”: 
The problem was similar to that of 
the Jordan and Israel demarcation line. 
It was less acute, at least for the mo- 
ment. Its solution should also be 
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sought by peaceful means, rather than 
by retaliatory action. Another cause 
of tension in that area had arisen in 
connection with the demilitarized zone 
of El Auja. The settlement of a group 
of Israelis in the zone posed last 
month the problem of the activities of 
settlers foreign to the area. 


ISRAEL'S IMPATIENCE General Bennike 
was aware that other problems existed 
and greatly contributed to tension. 
There was in Israel an impatience with 
the General Armistice Agreements, 
due to the fact that they had not yet 
been replaced by final settlements. This 
impatience extended to the personnel 
of the Truce Supervision Organization, 
especially when it tried to exercise 
supervisory powers in a demilitarized 
zone. On the Arab side, the usual 
criticism was that the General Armi- 
stice Agreements had not given them 
security and that the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization was too weak to 
prevent what they considered as Is- 
raeli breaches of the Armistice Agree- 
ments. 

In conclusion, he declared: “These 
opposite criticisms should not, in my 
opinion, lead to the conclusion that 
the General Armistice Agreements 
should be discarded before they can 
be replaced by peace settlements. The 
Armistice Agreements have lasted too 
long not to have lost part of their 
effectiveness. They still constitute, 
however, a barrier to breaches of the 
peace in the Middle East.” 

The President then adjourned the 
Council’s consideration of this ques- 
tion until October 29. Subsequently, 
at two further meetings on October 
27, the Council continued discussion 
of Syria’s complaint against Israel’s 
workings in the demilitarized zone. 


ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY, of the U.S.S.R., confers with Dr. Farid Zeineddine (right), of Syria, before 


Further Measures Taken for 


the Suppression of Slavery 


NOTHER step on the long road 

toward suppression of vestiges of 
slavery remaining in the world was 
taken on October 23 when the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolution to 
which was appended a draft Protocol 
amending the Slavery Convention of 
1926. The text, approved as a whole 
by vote of 50-0, with 6 abstentions, 
had been recommended by the Sixth 
(Legal) Comittee a week earlier. 

The Assembly also endorsed reso- 
lutions on duration of regular Assem- 
bly sessions, the United Nations Tri- 
bunal in Libya, and the Convention 
on Political Rights of Women. 

International efforts to eradicate the 
institution of slavery began nearly 140 
years ago. The 1926 Convention de- 
fines this institution as ownership of 
one person by another. Even today, it 
has been found, slavery still exists, 
both in its crude form and in many 
disguises. 

The new action by the General As- 
sembly was initiated mainly to trans- 
fer formally to the United Nations 
the functions exercised by the League 
of Nations under the 1926 Conven- 
tion. That Convention, as of 1944, 
has been ratified or acceded to by 
about 45 countries. 

The new draft Protocol contains 
amendments effectuating this transfer. 
However, the resolution does more: it 
serves to show the United Nations’ 
continued interest in the complete 
abolition of slavery. It not only ap- 
proves the draft Protocol, but urges all 
Parties to the Convention to sign or 





Security Council took up Syria’s complaint concerning Israeli operations on the Jordan on Oct. 27. 
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accept it and recommends all other 
states accede at their earliest opportu- 
nity to the Convention as amended. 


FURTHER STEPS POSSIBLE This resolution, 
now approved by the General As- 
sembly, will also open the way for 
the Economic and Social Council to 
consider whether something new should 
be done to cope with the slavery evil 
in its veiled forms. A report by the 
Secretary-General on _ consultations 
with governments concerning the de- 
sirability of a supplementary conven- 
tion on slavery, and its possible con- 
tents, will be listed as an item on the 
forthcoming provisional agenda of the 
Council for its March 30-April 23 
session. 

During the Sixth Committee debate, 
two delegates — Jacob Robinson (Is- 
rael), and Paul Bihin (Belgium) — in- 
dicated that the Convention, even when 
so amended, was not adequate to deal 
with today’s problem. Mr. Robinson 
contended that it would be more effec- 
tive to prepare a revised Convention. 
The Belgian representative recalled the 
report of the ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery, which stressed to the United 
Nations that conditions of servitude 
arose from such analogous practices as 
debt bondage, compulsory marriages, 
and sham adoption of children, Mr. 
Buhin said he would accept the draft 
Protocol as an “imperfect solution” 
though he felt it constituted an imple- 
mentation of only a part of the Com- 
mittee’s duty. 

Milan Bartos (Yugoslavia), de- 
plored the lack of an international 
agency to enforce such Conventions. 
The study of various forms of slavery 
should be continued, he suggested; the 
struggle to end slavery should not be 
confined to its classical forms. 


SPONSOR’S REPLY F. A. Vallat (United 
Kingdom) agreed that the Convention 
was not far-reaching enough but stated 
it had some value and new states 
should be invited to adhere to it, The 
United Kingdom text, which was 
adopted by 38-0, with 9 abstentions, 
was based on a resolution and draft 
Protocol prepared by the Secretary- 
General, in which some amendments 
had been incorporated. 

The three additional resolutions of 
the Sixth Committee which the As- 
sembly adopted on October 23, and 
the final votes, were: Question of 


. Continuation of functions of Tribunal 


in Libya, 51-0, with 6 abstentions; 
Measures to limit duration of regular 
sessions, unanimous; and Invitation to 
non-Member states to become parties 
to the Convention on Political Rights 
of Women, 54-1, with 5 abstentions. 
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Security Council Considers Future 


Status of Trieste 


Soviet Union Presents Proposal for 


the Appointment of a Neutral 


Governor for Disputed Territory 


to United Kingdom and the 
United States are no longer pre- 
pared to maintain responsibility for 
the administration of Zone A of the 
Free Territory of Trieste, they an- 
nounced on October 8. 


Since the Second World War, they 
have jointly administered the zone 
under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty, while, similarly, Yugoslavia has 
been responsible for the administration 
of Zone B. 


The responsibilities were to be 
purely temporary, but events, the Unit- 
ed States and Britain said, have proved 
the impossibility of reaching agree- 
ment with the other signatories of the 
peace treaty for setting up the perman- 
ent regime for the Free Territory pro- 
vided for in the treaty. Furthermore, 
efforts to promote a settlement by 
conciliation between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia have not produced a solution, 
and recent proposals put forward by 
those two countries have been recip- 
rocally rejected. 


“To bring the present unsatisfactory 
situation to an end,” therefore, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
have decided to terminate the Allied 
Military Government, to withdraw 
their troops, and, “having in mind the 
predominantly Italian character of 
Zone A,” to relinquish its administra- 
tion to Italy. The withdrawal and the 
simultaneous transfer of administrative 
authority will take place “at the earl- 
iest practicable date,” they said. 


“The two Governments,” the an- 
nouncement stated, “expect that the 
measures being taken will lead to a 
final peaceful solution. It is the firm 
belief of the two Governments that 
this step will contribute to stabiliza- 
tion of a situation which has disturbed 
Italo-Yugoslav relations during recent 
years. They trust that it will provide 
the basis for friendly and fruitful 
co-operation between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, which is as important to the 
security of Western Europe as it is to 
the interests of the two countries 
concerned.” 


YUGOSLAV COMMUNICATION In a com- 
munication to Secretary-General Dag 
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Hammarskjold on October 12, the 
Yugoslav Government stated that the 
occupation of Zone A and the taking 
over of the administration there by 
Italy would mean that, eight years 
after the victory of the United Na- 
tions, an aggressor was allowed to 
appropriate ethnical territories of its 
victim by an arbitrary and unauthor- 
ized action by three Governments. 
Yugoslavia would consider the Italian 
army’s entry into Zone A as an act of 
aggression, and, pursuant to Article 51 
of the Charter, would have the right 
and duty to resist and to report to the 
responsible organ of the United Na- 
tions—the Security Council. 


While faced with a situation the 
continuance of which might endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, Yugoslavia at the same 
time was conscious of its great respon- 
sibility before the international com- 
munity, already endangered by sev- 
eral aggressive tendencies in various 
parts of the world. It was conscious 
also of its duty as a_ peace-loving 
country bent of furthering co-opera- 
tion in strengthening peace and collec 
tive security and of its obligations as 
a Member of the United Nations. 
Therefore it wished first to do every- 
thing possible to eliminate the danger- 
ous situation, pursuant to Article 33 
of the Charter, by direct negotiations 
with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. 

Yugoslavia wanted the Secretary- 
General so to inform all Members of 
the United Nations. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Meanwhile, also on 
October 12, the Soviet Union asked 
for a meeting of the Security Council 
to be held to discuss the question of 
the appointment of a governor for 
the Free Territory of Trieste, a matter 
which has been on the Council’s 
agenda since January 7, 1947, but not 
considered since May 10, 1949. 


The U.S.S.R, submitted a draft 
resolution which, in its preamble, stat- 
ed that the treaty of peace with Italy, 
which came into force on September 
15, 1947, had not yet been imple- 
mented so far as the section was con- 


cerned relating to the establishment 
of the Free Territory of Trieste, and 
that the Trieste region, in violation of 
the terms of the treaty, had been con- 
verted into an illegal foreign military 
and naval base. 


The partitioning of the Free Terri- 
tory being effected by the United 
States and the United Kingdom in 
violation of the treaty, it said, was 
increasing friction between states, par- 
ticularly those bordering on the Terri- 
tory, and was creating a threat to 
peace and security in that region of 
Europe. 

Failure to implement the treaty was 
preventing the population of the Ter- 
ritory from exercising the democratic 
rights provided for in the Permanent 
Statute of the Territory. 


Having regard to the provisions of 
article 11 of annex VI to the treaty 
and to the decision of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the 
U.S.S.R. of December 12, 1946, con- 
cerning the appointment of a gov- 
ernor for the Free Territory, the 
U.S.S.R, draft resolution therefore 
proposed to appoint Colonel Hermann 
Fluckiger—a Swiss jurist who had 
been originally suggested, the U.S.S.R. 
recalled, by the United Kingdom—as 
governor; to bring the Instrument for 
the Provisional Regime of the Free 
Territory into effect forthwith; to 
establish the Provisional Council of 
Government of the Free Territory, in 
accordance with the treaty; and to 
bring the Permanent Statute into effect 
within three months after the appoint- 
ment of the governor. 


INCLUSION NOT OPPOSED When the 
Council met on October 15, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
declared that the decision reached by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States was a good-faith and honest 
attempt to increase stability in an 
important part of Europe and to lead 
to a lasting solution of a vexing prob- 
lem. It was reached, he said, after 
careful and deliberate thought. 


On the other hand, the proposal by 
the Soviet Union to discuss the matter 
in the Council was not a serious plan, 
but only “another propaganda device” 
to make as much trouble as possible. 
The draft resolution, a mere debating 
trick, “dusts off’ concepts which were 
“intelligent and constructive at the 
time when they were made but which, 
of course, have long since become 
obsolete.” 


Denying that the Trieste region had 
been converted into a foreign military 
base, Mr. Lodge was critical also of 
other recent statements by Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, the U.S.S.R. representative. 
He contrasted them with the state- 
ment of Prime Minister Malenkov in 
Moscow in August that there was no 
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disputable or outstanding issue that 
could not be settled in a peaceful way 
on the basis of mutual agreement be- 
tween the countries concerned—the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in- 
cluded—and that the Soviet Union 
stood for a peaceful co-existence of 
two systems. 

“We of the United States,” said Mr. 
Lodge, “are incurably optimistic about 
the achievement of world peace. We 
hope that Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks 
will steadily draw near to the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Malenkov.” 


The United States therefore would 
not oppose the inclusion of the item 
in the agenda. 

Mr, Vyshinsky replied that the item 
was already on the agenda, so the 
question of including it did not even 
arise. 


“SERIOUS THREAT” The events of the 
previous few days, he said, had raised 
a storm of protest in Yugoslavia 
against the infringement of the rights 
and interests of the people of Trieste. 
The cleavage in the existing relations 
between Yugoslavia and Italy was a 
serious threat to peace and interna- 
tional security. 

A first step toward providing a solu- 
tion would be the appointment of a 
governor, which the United States and 
the United Kingdom, he declared, had 
been sabotaging since the beginning. 
The declaration by the three powers— 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—in 1948 that the Free 
Territory should be returned to Italy 
was an attempt to bury the treaty and 
at the same time a violation of the 
treaty and a rejection of the obliga- 
tions assumed by the 21 countries that 
signed it. 

To regard the U.S.S.R. proposals as 
propaganda was a result of a com- 
pletely arbitrary, unfounded, and _dis- 
torted conception of events. As long 
ago as July 9, 1950, the Soviet Union 
had presented a note to the three 
powers proposing what was now in 
the draft resolution. Subsequent notes 
had stated that Trieste had been trans- 
formed into an illegal Anglo-American 
naval base and had referred to the 
proposed illegal partitioning between 
Italy and Yugoslavia as designed to 
make it a permanent naval and mili- 
tary base. 


PLACED ON AGENDA After further re- 
marks by Mr. Vyshinsky, the Council 
adopted its agenda, and he continued 
his statement, The October 8 action 
by the American and British Govern- 
ments, he said, provided, in effect, for 
the partitioning of Trieste and consti- 
tuted a violation of the peace treaty, 
under which Italian sovereignty over 
the area was to be terminated; the 
Territory was to be demilitarized and 
neutral, with no armed forces sta- 
tioned there except at the disposition 
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of the Security Council; human rights 
and fundamental freedoms were to be 
ensured; a constitution was to be 
established in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles and adopted by a 
Constituent Assembly; a governor 
was to be appointed by the Security 
Council; and all foreign military forces 
were to be withdrawn. 

Although 21 countries had signed 
the treaty, the others had never been 
asked any questions after the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France had begun to mutilate it. The 
obligations were never fulfilled, and 
every effort was made to avoid imple- 
menting the treaty. They and Italy 
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considered that they must be guided 
only by the principles of the aggres- 
sive North Atlantic bloc. The purpose 
of the 1948 declaration was to return 
the whole Territory to Italy, including 
Zone B, because they feared that the 
Italian Parliament might refuse to 
ratify the agreement on the European 
Defence Community—an offspring of 
the North Atlantic Treaty—until an 
acceptable solution of the Trieste dis- 
pute was assured. 

There were no grounds, continued 
Mr. Vyshinsky, to represent their 
actions as resulting from the impossi- 
bility of reaching an agreement with 
the other signatories on _ establish- 
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ment of a permanent regime, for they 
themselves had obstructed and were 
continuing to obstruct the fulfilment 
of the conditions of the peace treaty. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
the only correct and possible way to 
solve the question in the interests of 
the bordering states most directly con- 
cerned, of the population of Trieste, 
and of strengthening and maintaining 
peace, good-neighborly relations, and 
international security. A solution con- 
cerned not Europe alone, but the 
whole world. 

At the end of his statement, Mr. 
Vyshinsky insisted on another meeting 
of the Council being held two days 
later, on a Saturday, but he was voted 
down, 10-1, and the next meeting was 
scheduled for five days later, Oc- 
tober 20. 


POSTPONEMENT DEBATED On that date, 
Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, 
referred to a statement issued by the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and the United States 
in London on October 18 and said 
that it was clear that a fresh initiative 
had been taken to promote a lasting 
settlement. He understood that diplo- 
matic exchanges were taking place, 
and it was therefore not an opportune 
time to debate the U.S.S.R. draft res- 
olution. He proposed postponement of 
the discussion until November 4, a 
date which, at the suggestion of Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, he later changed to 
November 2. 

Mr. Vyshinsky vigorously opposed 
the postponement, The Council must 
discuss the question without delay, he 
said. As a result of the October 8 
statement by Britain and the United 
States, Yugoslavia had warned that its 
forces would march into Zone A if 
the Italians entered the zone. The 
Italians, on the other hand, had said 
that the statement was merely a first 
step to avoid the transfer of the zone 
to Italy as promised by the three pow- 
ers in 1948. Thus the statement had 
met with objections and protests by 
both neighboring states. Italy, declared 
Mr. Vyshinsky, wanted complete mili- 
tary and administrative control of 
both Zones A and B. 


The diplomatic talks in London, 
meanwhile, he said, were designed to 
aggravate the breach of the treaty still 
further and to enable the three Gov- 
ernments to evade their responsibilities 
still further. The conference was a 
direct violation of their obligations. 
It was not the Council’s business to 
co-operate in such negotiations, there- 
fore, but to remedy the state of affairs. 


While Europe was “a potential pow- 
der keg,” how could it postpone the 
discussion? 

POSSIBILITY OF AGREEMENT Dr. Urrutia 


recalled that Andrei A. Gromyko 
had said in the Council on June 
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20, 1947, that so long as the four 
great powers were not agreed on nomi- 
nating a governor, any discussion in 
the Council was completely useless. 
The situation since then had remained 
unchanged. However, three of the 
permanent members now had reached 
agreement in London and apparently 
were considering the possibility of 
bringing about an agreement between 
Yugoslavia and Italy. 

Supporting the proposal for a post- 
ponement, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, remarked that there 
was no reason to believe that agree- 
ment could be reached on a governor 
now after all these years, A solution 
must be sought along other lines, and 
the powers principally concerned were 
now actively engaged in seeking it. 
He quoted British Foreign Secretary 
Eden’s statement in the House of 
Commons a few hours earlier express- 
ing the belief that, “if all concerned 
will recall the overriding need for 
unity between nations who should be 
good neighbors . . . we can yet find 
the means of bringing both parties to 
agree to a settlement.” A debate in 
the Council simply would not help, 
asserted Sir Gladwyn. 


When Mr. Vyshinsky remarked that 
the Council could not approach its 
work with the pessimistic attitude 
adopted by Sir Gladwyn, James J. 
Wadsworth, of the United States, 
strongly supporting the postponement, 
declared that the request for it was 
indicative of optimism rather than 
pessimism. 

“Both here in the United Nations 
and in other parts of the world,” he 
said, “important conversations are 
taking place with regard to the matter 
of Trieste. We are anxious to see that 
nothing should be done here which 
could interfere with developments and 
with the progress for which we all so 
strongly hope.” 


SUPPORT FOR POSTPONEMENT Mr. Ky- 
rou, of Greece, and Henri Hoppenot, 
of France, also supported the post- 
ponement. The latter stated that no 
doubt a situation existed which was 
likely to give rise to serious concern 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, but, contrary to 
the contention of Mr. Vyshinsky, it 
did not arise from the October 8 
declaration. 


Prior to that date, the situation in 
the area had been developing in a 
highly disturbing manner; the only 
purpose of the declaration was to seek 
to remedy matters, Now France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States had announced their intention 
of seeking a peaceful settlement 
through diplomatic negotiations and 
proposals made to Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. But to this end an international 
climate must develop around the ne- 


gotiations free and clear of futile 
polemics. 

A Security Council debate could 
only exert an unfavorable influence 
on the successful progress of the ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Hoppenot was certain 
that if the five nations agreed, none of 
the other signatories would assume the 
responsibility of blocking the agree- 
ment, the conclusion of which would 
provide definite assurance that all 
threats to international peace and 
security in the Territory would be 
averted. 


“THREAT OF WAR” Reiterating his con- 
tentions, Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out 
that the Italians had said that they 
would not accept any solution that 
did not make Zone A Italian and that 
they would lead their troops into it. 
Already Yugoslav troops were con- 
centrated on one side of the frontier, 
and Italian troops were on the other. 
Yugoslavia had also said that, even 
if Italian armed forces did not enter 
the zone but in some way the zone 
were placed under the control of the 
Italian authorities, Yugoslavia would 
send its troops in. Thus there was a 
threat of war, and to leave events to 
take their own course would be a 
dereliction of duty. The question at 
issue was the observance of the treaty 
of peace. 

Those opposing the U.S.S.R. case 
would be doing more to clear up the 
point at issue if they proved that what 
was going on did not violate the treaty. 

Three countries which had already 
violated the treaty, he asserted, were 
trying to reach agreement with two 
others, one of which wished in turn 
to violate the treaty in its own in- 
terests! 


POSTPONEMENT ADOPTED When _ the 
Council voted on the proposal to post- 
pone discussion until November 2, 
nine members voted in favor, the 
U.S.S.R. voted against, Lebanon ab- 
stained, and the proposal was adopted. 

Rudecindo Ortega Masson, of Chile, 
explaining his vote, expressed the 
view that a reasonable time for devel- 
opment of the conciliation attempts 
would be useful. He hoped that, if 
any new developments made it ad- 
visable for the Council to retrace its 
steps, the President would reconvene 
the Council so that consideration of 
the problem might be reopened. 

Dr. V. A. Hamdani, of Pakistan, 
was in complete agreement, and the 
Council President, William Borberg, 
of Denmark, also wished to avoid a 
discussion which might be detrimental 
to a peaceful settlement, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, while feeling that a 
postponement might be helpful, did 
not wish his vote to be interpreted as 
meaning that his Government had 
given up its right as co-signatory of 
the treaty of peace with Italy. 
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General Assembly Approves Group 


of Social Committee Proposals 


Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees Extended 


Five Years; Program of Concerted Practical Action 
in the Social Field, Aid to Women and Minorities 


ECOMMENDATIONS of the 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee dealing with the 
status of women and minorities, a 
program to attack social ills through- 
out the world and the problems of 
refugees were adopted by the General 
Assembly at a plenary session on 
October 23. 


The Assembly decided, by a vote of 
47 to 5, with 3 abstentions, to con- 
tinue the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees for five years 
from January 1, 1954 and re-elected 
Dr. G, J.. van Heuven Goedhart to 
the post. Representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., Uk- 
rainian §.S.R., and Czechoslovakia 
recorded their objections to Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart’s election. 


In another resolution, adopted by 
48 to 5, with 4 abstaining, the As- 
sembly “notes with concern” the pre- 
carious situation of certain groups of 
refugees within the High Commission- 
er’s mandate and calls on him to 
concern himself with these groups and 
pay special attention to them in his 
report to the next Assembly session. 
The resolution also appeals to Mem- 
ber and non-Member states to inten- 
sify their efforts to promote solutions 
for the problems of refugees through 
repatriation, resettlement and _inte- 
gration. 

In another resolution, the Assembly 
unanimously recommended develop- 
ment of political rights of women in 
territories where these rights are not 
fully enjoyed and referred to the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee a 
request that that Council be careful 
to ensure that the Administering Au- 
thorities reply to questions relating to 
the status of women in a revised ques- 
tionnaire adopted by the Council. Two 
resolutions approved the use of tech- 
nical assistance, one in promoting and 
safeguarding the rights of women, 47 
to none, with 13 abstentions, another 
in prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities, 41 to none, 
with 16 abstentions, See BULLETIN, 
vol. XV, no. 8). 

The draft resolution recommended 
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by the Third Committee for a pro- 
gram of concerted practical action in 
the social field was adopted by 45 
votes to none, with 12 abstentions. 


The general principles methods 
and techniques defined in the con- 
certed program of practical action in 
the social field of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies which 
was adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council last July (see BuL- 
LETIN VOL. XV, No. 4) were endorsed 
by the Committee on October 12. The 
Committee suggested special consid- 
eration for under-developed countries 
and added a provision covering trust 
and  non-self-governing _ territories. 
(See box). 


A joint draft resolution by Ecuador, 
Philippines, United States and Yugo- 
slavia proposed to: thank the Council 
for the careful manner in which it 
had carried out the request contained 
in an Assembly resolution of the Sixth 
Session, in co-operation with the gov- 
ernments of Member states, the spe- 
cialized agencies, the Social Com- 
mission and the Secretary-General; 
take note with appreciation of the 
program of practical action in the so- 
cial field of the United Nations and 
of the speicalized agencies adopted in 
the Council resolution; request the 
Council (a) to keep the development 
of this program under review; (b) to 
consider, as appropriate, further prac- 
tical measures which might be under- 
taken in accordance with its own 
resolution; and (c) to report, as ap- 
propriate, to the General Assembly 
on the progress achieved. 


All speakers agreed that the Pre- 
liminary World Social Report de- 
scribed an alarming situation with 
more than half mankind still without 
means of satisfying its most elemen- 
tary needs in health, nutrition, hous- 
ing, education and conditions of 
work; and there was agreement that 
social and economic progress must 
develop along parallel lines. 


Not all, however, agreed that the 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


REAFFIRMING the principles con- 
tained in its resolution 535 (VI) of 2 
February 1952, 

1. TAKES Note with appreciation 
of the efforts made to establish the 
program of concerted practical action 
in the social field of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
adopted in Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 496 (XVI) of 31 July 
1953; 

2. INviTEs the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies to keep 
particularly in mind, in the implemen- 
tation of the projects of the program 
of practical action the general prin- 
ciples, methods and techniques defined 
in Economic and Social Council reso- 
lution 496 (XVI), special considera- 
tion being given to the needs of the 
under-developed countries; 

3. RECOMMENDS that the Economic 
and Social Council should supplement 
the program of concerted practical ac- 
tion in the social field of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
as set forth in resolution 496 (XVI), 
by the insertion of a new paragraph 
8(i) reading as follows: 

“Improve the situation with respect 
to health, education and social wel- 
fare in the Non-Self-Governing and 
Trust Territories;” 

4. REQUESTS the Economic and So- 
cial Council: 

(a) To keep the development of the 
program under consideration with a 
view to its progressive improvement; 

(b) To consider, as appropriate, 
further practical measures which may 
be undertaken in accordance with 
General Assembly resolution 535 (VI) 
and Economic and Social resolution 
496 (XVI) with the addition thereto 
recommended to the Economic and 
Social Council by the General Assem- 
bly at its eighth session; 

(c) To report to the General As- 
sembly on the progress achieved. 





Council resolution provided the defi- 
nitive program for tackling the prob- 
lem; and some objected to parts of 
the four-power joint resolution on 
procedural grounds. 


Franc Kos, of Yugoslavia, who ap- 
proved of the program, said that in 
drawing up long-term economic plans 
governments should also consider the 
solution of any difficult social ques- 
tions and make use of international 
assistance for that purpose. That ap- 
plied particularly to technical assist- 
ance in social matters. External as- 
sistance, however, could hardly be 
more than a supplementary, rather a 
qualitative than a quantitative con- 
tribution, intended to ensure better 
utilization of local resources. Inter- 
national assistance should also aim 
primarily at the development and or- 
ganization of the community, but it 
should first be ascertained that: local 
resources had been used rationally 
and economically. The measures 
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adopted could not lead to a sudden 
rise in the standard of living. A grad- 
ual improvement should be considered 
satisfactory. 


CONSULTATIONS FF. P. Fuykschot, of 
Netherlands, said social assistance ex- 
tended to so vast a field that the more 
or less sporadic efforts of the special- 
ized agencies had hitherto not suc- 
ceeded in covering it entirely. Speedy 
action was essential. There should be 
even closer consultation with non- 
governmental organizations. He hoped 
the conferences of specialists and 
studies would be quickly transformed 
into reality, a hope also voiced by 
Necmettin Tuncel, of Turkey, C. L. 
Hsia, of China, and Narciso G. 
Reyes, of Philippines. Mr. Reyes, de- 
scribing the program as not in final 
form, said that the greatest import- 
ance should be attached to techniques 
in improving community develop- 
ment. R. Venkataraman, of India, 
called community development proj- 
ects the key to the health of the un- 
derfed and ignorant rural masses. The 
rural masses could not be changed by 
propaganda, publicity or pamphlet. 
Practical demonstration was the only 
possible means of education. 

Mrs. Maria Teresa Campa, of 
Cuba, was extremely pleased with the 
resolution. Arturo Meneses Pallares, 
of Ecuador, felt that what was needed 
now was indefatigable continuation of 
the work of the United Nations in 
efficient co-ordination of technical as- 
sistance with national plans of eco- 
nomic development. 


OPPOSED Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi 
Arabia, felt that although govern- 
ments were supposed to submit con- 
crete proposals, such proposals could 
only be platonic since without money 
they could not be implemented and 
an effort was being made to cut tech- 
nical assistance funds. He was afraid 
that the program as a whole would 
entail heavy expenditures and would 
dissipate the efforts of an already 
overburdened Secretariat and prevent 
it from devoting itself to bigger prob- 
lems. Together with the representative 
of Egypt, he was submitting an amend- 
ment to the joint draft resolution 
which would delete the words “with 
appreciation” in the sentence taking 
note of the Council’s program and 
would delete the words “as appro- 
priate” from the sentence proposing 
that the Council consider further prac- 
tical measures. 

Speaking on behalf of this amend- 
ment, Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, 
said there was no need to thank the 
Council for merely performing its 
duty by studying the program and 
reporting on it to the Assembly. 

The proposed amendment was sup- 
ported by Adnan Tarcici, of Yemen, 
who hoped that in the future the 
Council would concentrate on the 
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MRS, E. N. KHOKHOL (left), of the Ukrainian S.S.R,, and Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska, of Poland, 
both of whom opposed the continuation of the office of the High Commissioner for Refugees. 


needs of the under-developed coun- 
tries and by Jawdat Mufti, of Syria, 
who complained that the Council res- 
olution omitted any reference to the 
problem of Palestine refugees and 
did not mention the trust and non- 
self-governing territories. 


MAIN PRINCIPLES Charles W. Mayo, 
of the United States, approved the 
specific program adopted by the Coun- 
cil. The principal conclusions were 
contained in paragraphs 7, 8 and 9., 
He saw no need for the Egyptian and 
Saudi Arabian amendments. To Henri 
Hauck, of France, the five main prin- 
ciples were contained in paragraphs 
7 and 9 of the Economic and Social 
Council resolution, In the first place, 
it was important to bear in mind the 
inter-relation between economic and 
social problems; it was impossible to 
carry out useful social work without 
corresponding economic action, just 
as it was difficult, if not dangerous, 
to promote economic development 
without concurrent social progress. It 
was essential to integrate social proj- 
ects with national development plans; 
the United Nations must draw the at- 
tention of governments to that need 
and to the fact that the projects should 
yield early and permanent results and 
should reach a maximum number of 
people. Secondly, the projects must be 
adapted to the needs of the countries 
concerned and conditions in those 
countries must be studied carefully, 
although the studies should never 
serve as a pretext for deferring action 


to meet urgent needs. In that connec- 
tion, the United Nations should help 
governments establish statistical and 
research services. Thirdly, the assist- 
ance of national and _ international 
non-governmental organizations should 
be mobilized and their experience 
and skill used to the fullest extent in 
achieving practical results. Fourthly, 
the promotion and implementation of 
community development projects 
should be encouraged, with the help 
of all the organizations concerned, since 
results could be achieved only by co- 
ordination. Lastly, the urgent need for 
trained personnel, often the greatest 
obstacle to social development, should 
be remedied by extending training pro- 
grams. 


By stressing those five general prin- 
ciples, the General Assembly would 
be carrying out the principal recom- 
mendation in the Report on the World 
Social Situation, that of providing 
guidance in the use of available re- 
sources. 


A further amendment was submit- 
ted by France to insert a new par- 
agraph in which the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies would be 
invited to keep particularly in mind, 
in implementation of the projects of 
the program, the general principles, 
methods and techniques defined in the 
Council resolution. With a modifica- 
tion in wording by Syria, the amend- 
ment was accepted by the four powers. 
Later, a revised joint draft resolution 
was introduced by Ecuador, Egypt, 
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France, Lebanon, Philippines, Syria, 
United States and Yugoslavia, which 
incorporated this amendment, deleted 
the proposal to thank the Council, but 
still would take note with appreciation 
of its efforts, and repeated its earlier 
requests of the Council. 


WIDE PICTURE Speaking on this reso- 
ljution Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, said 
it combined two opposing ideas, one 
school of thought desiring the General 
Assembly to assume responsibility for 
the concerted program of practical 
action and the other opposing adop- 
tion of the program and wishing to 
give the impression that the Assembly 
was dissatisfied with the Council’s 
work. His delegation regarded both 
those schools of thought as incorrect. 
The only possibility was to draw a 
wide picture, showing at a glance the 
needs of all countries, the scope of 
the task and of the efforts to be made. 


Support for the program came 
from: Mrs. A. L. Caldwell, of Canada, 
who suggested that governments give 
it time to prove itself over a period 
and refrain from tampering with par- 
ticular aspects; Miss Jeanne Driessen, 
of Belgium, who was glad that the 
Council had paid more attention than 
usual to social matters; and Mrs. Lina 
Tsaldaris, of Greece, who, however, 
had some misgivings about adequate 
financing of the program. 

Others shared them. Cecilio Mor- 
ales, of Argentina, had come to the 
conclusion that increased resources 
were urgently needed to cope with 
social problems, but that action should 
be limited to advising on programs to 
be carried out by the governments 
themselves rather than be extended 
to an attempt to apply social policies. 
After studying the financing of proj- 
ects, Dr. Julio Estrada de La Hoz, of 
Guatemala, said that if the magnificent 
program envisaged was to be put into 
effect. funds much greater than those 
at present available would be needed. 
He agreed with Mr. Morales that it 
would be impossible to apply pro- 
grams of action on a world scale until 
all countries had improved their eco- 
nomic situation. 

These fears were disputed by Mrs. 
Zena Harman, of Israel, who said that 
while making ever-greater efforts to 
find fresh funds, the disproportion be- 
tween the immensity of the problems 
and the funds available for dealing 
with them must not engender sceptic- 
ism. Results of the greatest importance 
had at times been obtained without 
great expenditure, She felt that the 
Technical Assistance services of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies had not always been fully 
utilized. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL G. F. Saksin, of 
the U.S.S.R., found no grounds for 
expressing great satisfaction with the 
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program adopted by the Council; some 


delegations had already expressed 
doubts. The paragraph which the 
U.S.S.R, wished added to the draft 
resolution listed the various provisions 
which would give the program real 
practical value and would enable the 
United Nations to play its part in im- 
proving the world social situation. 

This paragraph was in four parts. 
One sought to ensure broader medical 
services “without discrimination”; an- 
other to extend social security meas- 
ures; a third to extend educational 
possibilities “without discrimination”; 
a fourth to improve the situation with 
respect to health education and social 
welfare in the  non-self-governing 
and Trust Territories. 

Mrs. E. N. Khokhol, of the Ukrain- 
ian §S.S.R., supported these draft 
amendments. Special attention, she 
said, should be paid to improving pub- 
lic health, education and social se- 
curity in under-developed countries, 
the Trust and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Mrs. F. A. Novikova, of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. also supported 
them, noting that her own and other 
delegations had drawn attention to 
the over-riding importance of the mat- 
ters set out in the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments when this program had been 
discussed by other bodies. Robert 
Schmelz, of Czechoslovakia, said that 
the Council resolution tackled some 
social problems, but it was sadly defi- 
cient when it came to the specific 
practical problems enumerated in the 
U.S.S.R. proposals. 





Mrs. Badia Afnan, of Iraq, de- 
plored that the Council resolution, a 
compromise, was wholly inadequate 
for the purposes originally contem- 
plated. She would support the joint 
draft resolution, although she did not 
believe it had attacked the substance 
of the problem. 


VOTING The first three paragraphs 
of the U.S.S.R. amendment were de- 
feated by varying votes and the fourth 
was adopted, 28 to 13, 10 abstaining. 
The joint draft resolution, so amended, 
was adopted by 38 votes to none, with 
11 abstentions. Mr. Menesses Pallares 
explained that he had been obliged 
to vote against the first three para- 
graphs of the U.S.S.R. amendment be- 
cause their substance was covered in 
the Council resolution. The principle 
of non-discrimination was proclaimed 
in the basic instruments of the United 
Nations and it was therefore absurd 
to suspect that a program of social 
action drawn up by the Organization 
would condone any discrimination. 
Henryk Zdanowski, of Poland, re- 
called that his delegation had an- 
nounced its inability to vote for the 
original draft resolutions because there 
were big gaps in it. The amendments 
which had resulted in the resolution 
adopted by the Committee had not im- 
proved it sufficiently and the fact that 
some of the specific and useful amend- 
ments proposed by the U.S.S.R. had 
been rejected had caused the Polish 
delegation to abstain from voting on 
the resolution as a whole. 


Mayority of Committee Approves Refugee Program 
But Some Object to Attitude on Repatriation 


LSO considered at length by the 

Committee was an appraisal of 
the work of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees to decide 
whether to extend the office’s life. 
When in December 1950 the Assem- 
bly established the office for a period 
of three years, it was the fervent hope 
of delegates this would be enough 
time in which to solve the refugee 
problem. Subsequent events have 
dashed that hope. Appearing before 
the Committee, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, who has been the High 
Commissioner from the _ beginning, 
pointed out that there were still some 
two million people within his mandate; 
and that outside his mandate, but 
nonetheless refugees, were people 
from Palestine, from Bulgaria ac- 
cepted in Turkey and some persons 
in Germany and Austria. 

Describing his office as one without 
operational functions, Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart said that his task was to 
provide international protection for 
refugees and to seek permanent solu- 
tions for the problem. Legal protection 


was of primary importance. The Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees, which would provide uniform 
international protection, needed one 
more country’s ratification to come 
into force and there was reason to 
hope that this would soon take place. 

Emergency aid, voluntary contribu- 
tions from governments and_indi- 
viduals, was going to refugees of 
European origin in China, who had 
top priority, the difficult cases 
throughout the world (previously 
called the “hard core,” a phrase he 
regarded as cold and to be abolished) 
and in Trieste. 

His office had worked out a scheme 
whereby various local communities 
would adopt camps. Through that 
scheme, which was being tried out in 
the United Kingdom, a link could be 
established between refugee camps and 
the populations of various countries, 
giving millions of individuals who sin- 
cerely wished it, the opportunity to 
do their bit, however small. To help 
solve the housing problem, severe for 
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DR. GEORGE F. DAVIDSON, of Canada (left), Chairman of the Third Committee, chats with mem- 
bers of his country’s delegation. At his left is Lester B. Pearson, President of the last Assembly session. 


all refugees, in southern Germany a 
new type of small dwelling, half hut, 
half house, had been developed which 
accommodated four persons, could be 
put up for about $751, with built-in 
furniture. 

Resettlement possibilities were still 
somewhat limited. Integration, which 
had at first met with little enthusiasm, 
was now regarded as a possible and 
easier means of solving the problem, 
often the only one. 


FUNDS Finances were bad, His own 
budget, part of the total United Na- 
tions budget, covering 99 persons, did 
not exceed $729,000 in 1953. The 
balance remaining in the Emergency 
Fund, used for the neediest refugees 
and difficult cases, was only $4,325. 
The Fund, which cost the United Na- 
tions nothing, paid its own small ad- 
ministrative expenses. The grant of 
$2.9 million by the Ford Foundation 
(another project which does not in- 
volve cost to the United Nations) 
had been invaluable. The High 
Commissioner praised the spirit of 
friendly co-operation in the consulta- 
tions among his office and the vol- 
untary agencies participating and ob- 
served that expenditures wherever 
possible were made on the revolving 
principle, so that some of the money 
came back to be used again. 

If the refugee problem was to be 
settled, he said, long-term planning 
was required. Neither the refugees nor 
governments, nor the work of his of- 
fice could benefit from an arrange- 
ment under which the office must pre- 
pare every two years for its own pos- 
sible liquidation. 


DEBATE The work of the office and the 
proposal to continue it for five years, 
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was approved by many speakers. Mrs. 
Evelyn Emmett, of the United King- 
dom, noted that although many thou- 
sands of refugees had been resettled 
or assimilated in their countries of 
residence, more had flowed into the 
receiving countries. 

Necmettin Tuncel, of Turkey, said 
that continued action was required by 
the failure to assimilate or resettle 
refugees and by the arrival of new 
ones. Paul McGuire, of Australia, 
praised the camp adoption scheme. 
Dr. Isabel Pinto de Vidal, of Uruguay, 
said that as long as the refugee camps 
existed the High Commissioner would 
not have finished his work. 

Finn T. B. Friis, of Denmark, 
stressed the importance of collabora- 
tion with non-Member countries, 
where a high proportion of the refu- 
gees was to be found. The Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and Aus- 
tria had given valuable assistance and 
Switzerland had lived up to its tradi- 
tions. Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, said 
that negotiations were currently in 
progress for establishment of a delega- 
tion of the High Commissioner’s office 
in Cairo to deal with the repatriation 
of refugees. 


CO-ORDINATION L. C. J. Beaufort, of 
the Netherlands, thought that the re- 
port provided striking evidence of the 
results of co-operation of the small, 
non-operational agency with other 
United Nations bodies. This co-opera- 
tion was important and the Council’s 
attention should be drawn to ways 
and means of improving it. Other sup- 
porters of the High Commissioner 
who shared this view were Miss Jean- 
ne Driessen, of Belgium; Valter Aman, 
of Sweden; Arturo Meneses Pallares, 
of Ecuador; and G. B. Summers, of 


The five hundredth meeting of the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee occurred on the 
morning of October 21. Noting the 
event, George F. Davidson, of Cana- 


da, the Chairman, said that the best 
way to celebrate the occasion would 
be to do a day’s work worthy of the 
Committee. 





Canada, who was gratified to see that 
the prospects of resettling refugees 
from China had improved since the 
previous year and who stressed the 
importance of the Ford Foundation’s 
contribution. 


Paonan Cheng, of China, said the 
High Commissioner’s warning con- 
cerning the failure to achieve the $3 
million target for the Emergency Fund 
should not go unheeded. Dr. Abdolah 
Forouhar, of Iraq, hoped for increased 
material and moral support from gov- 
ernments. Dr. Alfredo Carbonell, 
of Colombia, said his government had 
signed and would shortly ratify the 
Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees. 


Charles W. Mayo, of the United 
States, was deeply concerned about 
the fate of the European refugees in 
China and of the refugees in Trieste. 
Finding permanent solutions for the 
long-term problems was something 
neither the High Commissioner nor 
even the United Nations as a whole 
could accomplish; only governments, 
with the High Commissioner’s assist- 
ance, could find such solutions. 


INTEGRATION Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris, of 
Greece, said that in view of the moral 
and ethnic difficulties connected with 
the integration of some refugees into 
Greek life her government took a 
slightly different view from that of the 
High Commissioner. But any differ- 
ences of opinion could be eliminated 
if the countries concerned were repre- 
sented on the staff of his Office. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM Dr. Menahen 
Kahany, of Israel, asserted that the 
United Nations was giving active help 
to a relatively negligible fraction of 
the 60 million refugees and displaced 
persons in the world. Countries such 
as Western Germany, India, Pakistan, 
Turkey and Israel undoubtedly had 
played a more important role in the 
solution of the over-all problem than 
had the United Nations, whose activi- 
ties had been confined to assisting 
Arab refugees, Koreans and the work 
of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner. Mrs. Badia Afnan, of Iraq, 
said that to limit the scope of inter- 
national protection to the European 
refugees in need of support would be 
to distort the picture, The problem was 
so stupendous that no one could state 
with any certainty that the interna- 
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tional legal protection of refugees was 
a way to solve it nor whether the ad- 
ministrative costs were too large or 
too small. Millions of people were 
being denied political freedom and 
their demands for it were being sil- 
enced. To all intents and purposes 
they did not differ from the refugees 
in the strict sense of the word. The 
only way to solve the refugee problem 
was for the United Nations to achieve 
political harmony and freedom; that 
end attained there would be no more 
refugees. 


REPATRIATION Henri Hauck, of France, 
said that certain refugees did not wish 
to return to their countries of origin 
and in that case it was necessary, in 
conformity with the principle of in- 
dividual freedom laid down in the 
Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, to seek another 
solution to a problem which, for poli- 
ticial and humanitarian reasons, should 
continue to be dealt with by the 
United Nations. Franc Kos, of Yugo- 
slavia, felt that it would be well for 
the High Commissioner to bend his 
efforts to facilitate the return home of 
those refugees abroad who did want 
to return to their own countries. Jamil 
M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, had not 
always seen eye to eye with the High 
Commissioner, whom he had known 
for many years, but he acknowledged 
his probity and sincerity. The High 
Commissioner might have his reasons 
for thinking that integration into the 
host country was the best course in 
case of refugees who could not be 
repatriated or resettled yet no refugee 
could be as happy in another country 


The Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees in 
Geneva received on October 15 a tele- 
gram signed by 13 national refugee 
committees in Trieste expressing the 
hope that “you will not let us be with- 
out protection in this critical situa- 
tion.” The High Commissioner, at- 
tending the General Assembly session 
at Headquarters, replied that he would 
“fulfill the tasks of international pro- 
tection” given him and had instructed 
his representative from Rome to pro- 
ceed immediately to Trieste. 





as in his own and must therefore be 
encouraged to return unless there were 
any actual political danger. 
Dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the High Commissioner toward repa- 
triation was the principal reason given 
by G. F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., for 
disapproval of the work of his office. 
Only a small number of refugees had 
been repatriated. The High Commis- 
sioner’s report had given no indication 
as to when the multitude still living in 
camps under conditions admitted to 
be far from normal were to reutrn 
home. Mrs. Zofia Wasilowska, of Po- 
land, said that in spite of the obstacles 
created by the iro and the High Com- 
missioner’s office, Poland had been 
able to secure the repatriation of many 
of its nationals. Nevertheless, much 
remained to be done. Poland could ac- 
cept no solution other than repatria- 
tion, a position also held by Mrs. E. N. 
Khokhol, of the Ukrainian S.R.R. 


Robert Schmelz, of Czechoslovakia, 
said that far from seeking to solve the 





Mrs. Mary McCritty-Fiske, of Liberia, and Mrs. Zena Harman, of Israel, were among the majority 
approving the High Commissioner’s program in support of refugees as set forth in his report. 
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refugee problem by repatriation, the 
High Commissioner’s Office had en- 
deavored to complicate it artificially. 
Mrs. F. A. Novikova, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., said the office of the High 
Commissioner should be liquidated be- 
cause of its failure to deal properly 
with repatriation, the basic aspect of 
the problem. 

The High Commissioner, in reply, 
said that he firmly believed that re- 
patriation was the ideal solution for 
the refugee problem. But repatriation 
must be voluntary, as was clear from 
the very terms of the statute. No per- 
son could be sent back to his country 
of origin against his will and in fact 
the refugees who asked for repatria- 
tion were few. The High Commis- 
sioner’s task was not to ensure re- 
patriation or resettlement of refugees; 
it was to facilitate solutions of that 
kind. When a refugee expressed a 
desire to return to his country, the 
High Commissioner could only put 
him in touch with the nearest in- 
terested consulate, He was entirely in 
favor of repatriation as a solution, but 
it was not for him to encourage refu- 
gees to take that step but merely to 
aid those who showed a desire to re- 
turn to their countries, so far as his 
means and his terms of reference al- 
lowed. 





International 
Bank Director 


Leslie H, E. Bury, of Australia, be- 
comes Executive Director for Aus- 
tralia and the Union of South Africa 
in the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development on No- 
vember 1. 

Mr. Bury succeeds Leslie G. Mel- 
ville, who has resigned to accept the 
position of Vice Chancellor of the 
Australian National University in Can 
berra. 

Three loans totalling $40,200,000 
for expansion of privately-owned elec- 
tric power facilities in Japan have 
been made by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 





Convention Signatures 


Denmark on October 29 became the 
29th country to sign the Convention 
on Political Rights of Women, which 
was adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly on 20 December, 
1952. 

China, Costa Rica and Spain have 
signed the Protocol for Limiting and 
Regulating the Cultivation of the 
Poppy Plant, the Production of, In- 
ternational and Wholesale Trade in, 
and Use of Opium. Signatories now 
total 23. 
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World-Wide Celebrations 
Of United Nations Day 


Eighth Anniversary Commemorated in 74 Countries 


ORLD-WIDE celebrations on 

October 24 marked the eighth 
birthday of the United Nations. In cities 
and towns, large and small, the blue 
and white flag of the United Nations 
was hoisted over public buildings and 
Squares where ceremonies, gay and 
solemn, were held commemorating the 
eighth anniversary of the coming into 
force of the United Nations Charter. 


As annually, since 1947, United 
Nations Day—this year observed in 
74 countries—was marked by speeches 
and broadcasts by the heads of states 
and governments to their peoples and 
those of other lands, stressing the 
significance of the United Nations 
birthday. Everywhere, the theme of 
the day was a prayer for lasting peace. 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Pres- 
ident of the eighth General Assembly 
session, addressing observances at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York, echoed the thoughts of count- 
less millions when she declared: “Let 
us light a lamp in our hearts as a sym- 
bol of faith and of our determination 
to rededicate ourselves to the promo- 
tion of international understanding 
and goodwill, through which alone a 
new era of peace can dawn. ‘ 





IN KOREA Half way across the world, 
in the battle-scarred capital of Korea, 
Foreign Minister Pyun Yun Tae told 
a mass gathering which included sol- 
diers from many lands: “We Koreans 
should all feel indebted to the great 
international organization for the re- 
lief it has brought to our sufferings, 
for the rehabilitation it has worked 
upon our homes and factories, and for 
medical care to cure the sick and pre- 
vent or stop the ravages of epi- 
demics.” 


At hundreds of ceremonies through- 
out the world tributes were paid to 
those who have fallen while serving 
in the United Nations forces in Korea. 
Many of the day’s activities climaxed 
programs extending over several days 
in which national and local authorities, 
schools and non-governmental organi- 
zations worked to publicize the aims 
and activities of the United Nations. 
Lectures, concerts, plays, film shows 
and special radio programs were wide- 
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ly used in this global campaign to 
commemorate the anniversary and to 
stimulate public interest in the Organi- 
zation, 

HEADQUARTERS AND THE UNITED STATES 
An outdoor ceremony at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York was 
one of the highlights of the nation- 
wide observance of United Nations 
Day in the United States. In addition 





to an address by Madame Pandit, 
President of the Assembly, a speech 
was made by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold (see page 406). Sev- 
eral stars of current productions on 
Broadway, a choir and an orchestra 
participated in the program in which 
film-star Frederic March acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. 

United Nations Day in the United 
States was proclaimed by President 





A LARGE CROWD gathered at Headquarters for the United Nations Day celebrations. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower. The theme 
selected by the nation-wide Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day was 
“Know Your United Nations.” More 
than five thousand communities ac- 
tively participated in observances 
throughout the country. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., three hundred different 
ceremonies took place in the metro- 
politan area. Harvey J. Firestone, Jr., 
Nationa! Chairman of United Nations 
Week in the United States, was the 
principal speaker in a program on 
October 22 at the Pan American 
Union Building. He told an audience 
of over a thousand that “without the 
United Nations we have no forum 
where the countries of the world can 
work out problems with words, in- 
stead of fighting them out with guns.” 
The United States Army Band pre- 
sented a musical program at the Wash- 
ington ceremony. 


Reports received at Headquarters 
on other United Nations Day cere- 
monies around the world included the 
following: 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: A week of spe- 
cial observance was climaxed on Sun- 
day, October 25, with a service of 
dedication in Trafalgar Square con- 
ducted by the Dean of Westminster, 
and addressed by the Home Secretary, 
Sir David Maxwell Fyffe. The United 
Nations flag was raised in the presence 
of 3,000 young people from all na- 
tional youth organizatioris. All de- 
nominations marked October 25 as 
“UN Sunday.” A mobile exhibit on 
collective security and technical assist- 
ance presented by the United Nations 
Association began a tour of eight prin- 
cipal cities. A United Nations film was 
shown in 4,500 cinemas during the 
week and 800 sets of a visual exhibit 
on the United Nations, prepared by 
the Central Office of Information, 
were displayed throughout the coun- 
try. Special radio programs, a folk 
dance festival, and many meetings and 
ceremonies throughout Britain were 
dedicated to observance of United 
Nations Day. 


THE SOVIET UNION: Governmental or- 
ganizations sponsored public lectures, 
talks and reports on the United Na- 
tions in the various regions and re- 
publics of the country. The central 
Soviet press and radio marked the day 
with articles, reviews and commentar- 
ies. United Nations films and film- 
Strips were used in talks and lectures 
and quantities of posters, pamphlets 
and press releases were distributed by 
the United Nations Information 
Centre in Moscow. 


INDIA: President Rejendra Prasad 
broadcast a special message, in which 
he said: “I wish the United Nations 
continued strength and greater suc- 
cess than heretofore in solving the 
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problems that face the world and thus 
ensuring the happiness of mankind.” 


Vice-President Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan also broadcast a United Na- 
tions Day message to the nation. The 
first copy of the Hindi translation of 
the Universal] Declaration of Human 
Rights was handed to Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru by the Director of 
the United Nations Information 
Centre in New Delhi, and Foreign 
Secretary R. K. Nehru inaugurated 
a three-day exhibition of a film on the 
theme of “Sharing Skills.” 


CEYLON: All educational institutions 
observed United Nations Day. 


PAKISTAN: The Governor-General, in 
a special message, declared that the 
peoples of the world look toward the 
United Nations for the realization in 
practice of the purposes and principles 
enshrined in the Charter. He expressed 
hope that the United Nations would 
develop friendly relations among na- 
tions, based on the equal rights of na- 
tions—large and small—and the right 
of peoples to self-determination. 


Meetings, discussions, pageants and 
exhibitions were held throughout 
Pakistan. One of Pakistan’s leading 
match factories printed 2,500,000 
match-book covers with United Na- 
tions Day slogans on them. The main 
function in Karachi was a pageant of 
the United Nations, including cultural 
items contributed by a large number 
of diplomatic missions. A_ technical 
assistance exhibition attracted large 
crowds. 


GREECE: Special ceremonies with mili- 
tary parades were held in Athens and 
Salonika, Wreaths were laid at the 
tombs of the unknown soldier in 
Athens, by the Greek Defence Minis- 
ter, and in Salonika, by the Minister 
for Northern Greece and by the Prin- 
cipal Observer of the United Nations 
Military Observer Group in the Bal- 
kans, 


PHILIPPINES: Each day of United Na- 
tions Week was devoted to a special 
phase of United Nations activities. 
Special classes, programs and lectures 
were held in all schools. Under the 
auspices of the Philippine United Na- 
tions Association, a “Miss United Na- 
tions” was chosen. Church bells rang 
on United Nations Day in a “Prayer 
for a United World.” 


AUSTRALIA: Sir Horace Robertson, 
General Officer Commanding the 
Southern Command, officiated at an 
impressive flag-raising ceremony at a 
Melbourne shrine of remembrance. In 
Sydney, Navy and Air Minister Wil- 
liam McMahon, representing the Gov- 
ernment, paid tribute to the men Aus- 
tralia lost in the Korean fighting and 
read a message from Prime Minister 
Menzies, who said that these men 


fought “not because they wanted to, 
but because they wanted peace.” Her- 
bert V. Evatt, Opposition Leader and 
a former President of the General As- 
sembly, in an address in Queensland 
said that “the problems of the under- 
developed and dependent nations of 
the world make an explosive threat 
equally as challenging as the threat of 
the hydrogen bomb.” 


NEW ZEALAND: The Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, T. Clifton Webb, told 
a group of prominent citizens at a 
United Nations anniversary dinner in 
Wellington that his Government was 
fully behind the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. 


MEXICO: Mexican and United Nations 
flags were flown from all official 
buildings, The extensive school pro- 
gram to commemorate United Nations 
Day included special courses, contests, 
and a parade reviewed and addressed 
by high Government officials. Some 
10,000 children participated in the 
school parade in Mexico City. The 
National Symphony Orchestra held a 
special concert which was broadcast 
and televised. 


EGyPt: General Mohamed Naguib, 
President of the Republic, delivered a 
special message. The day was com- 
memorated in all schools, and the 
Ministry of Education distributed 
United Nations Day leaflets and post- 
ers to secondary schools throughout 
the country. Special talks on the 
United Nations were given by clubs 
and institutions in Cairo, and United 
Nations Day was also marked by mo- 
tion picture theatres, the radio and 
the press. 


IRAN: A special program included 
messages from H.I.M. the Shah and 
from the Foreign Minister. A speech 
was delivered by the President of the 
Majlis. Representatives of the Min- 
istry of Education in the provinces 
were supplied with source material 
on the United Nations for their United 
Nations Day speeches, and educa- 
tional material on the United Nations 
was distributed to schools. Iranian 
postal authorities prepared a special 
United Nations Day stamp, and a 
special cancellation to mark the oc- 
casion. 


LIBERIA: More than 5,000 people at- 
tended a three-hour ceremony in 
Monrovia, where a main thorough- 
fare was named “United Nations 
Drive” by President Tubman. After- 
wards, Government officials rode on 
special floats down the nine-mile long 
drive. 


TURKEY: Special lectures on the United 
Nations were given in all schools, and 
leaflets distributed throughout the 
country. 
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NETHERLANDS: A mass meeting in the 
Parliament Building at The Hague 
was opened by the Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Luns. Special United Nations 
films were shown in schools through- 
out the country, The United Nations 
flag was raised by the burgomasters in 
Amsterdam, and other principal cities. 
Meetings and United Nations exhibits 
took place in Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
Groningen and Haarlem. 


AUSTRIA: Nation-wide celebrations be- 
gan with special church services on 
October 18. A week of meetings and 
lectures on the United Nations was 
climaxed on October 23 by an address 
by Chancellor Raab, speaking in the 


university hall in Vienna. The Min- 
istry of Education issued circulars to 
all schools and 20,000 United Nations 
Day leaflets were distributed to schools 
and non-governmental organizations. 
Special programs prepared by the 
United Nations Information Centre in 
Geneva also were broadcast. 


ITALY: Public meetings in Rome, Turin 
and other large cities were organized 
by the United Nations Association. 
Lectures were given in all secondary 
schools and 8,000 United Nations Day 
leaflets distributed. 


GERMANY: The Secretary-General’s 
message was broadcast by most radio 





Secretary-General Speaks at Headquarters Ceremony 


HE Secretary-General, speaking 

at the Headquarters ceremony, 
noted that this was the first year in 
which the new home of the United 
Nations had been ready to receive 
people in this way on United Nations 
Day. Mr. Hammarskjold thought the 
modern buildings, in a symbolic way, 
reflected a quality inherent in the or- 
ganization and role of the United Na- 
tions in world affairs. They reflected 
close adherence to many well-tested ar- 
chitectural and engineering principles. 
They combined, in that sense, the new 
and the old. In building upon past ex- 
perience and the requirements of 
changing international life—especially 
in the last generation—they might re- 
gard this new institution as a natural, 
normal and realistic emergence in 
mankind's desire to develop institu- 
tions and methods which corresponded 
with the needs of today and of to- 
morrow, 


“A NEW ELEMENT” The United Nations 
introduced a new element in political 
life, Mr. Hammarskjold_ continued. 
“But it is wrong in my judgment,” he 
said, “to say that the United Nations 
is entirely new. It borrows much from 
past human exnerience and is a re- 
sponse in a very major sense to devel- 
oping human needs. When one views 
the existence of the United Nations 
in this sense it takes its own appro- 
priate place—a natural and normal 
place—in the evolution of human so- 
ciety. 


A UNIVERSAL BUSINESS “The nature of 
modern war, which is essentially total 
war, involving the fate of the military 
and civilian alike, stands in stark con- 
trast to the conflicts of the past, which 
often left civilian populations relative- 
ly unimpaired in their normal ways of 
life. This fact, together with the revo- 
lutionary impact of science and in- 
vention converting a once large and 
sprawling world into a closely knit 
neighbourhood, has nroduced as an 
inevitable consequence a world or- 
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ganization such as we have here to- 
day. 

“That organization, responding to 
these major developments, has pro- 
vided a new means of settling dis- 
putes, of easing tensions and of pre- 
serving peace. It has introduced a 
multilateral element into the hand- 
ling of situations which can no longer 
be safely regarded as being of isolated 
interest to one or two nations. The 
business of peace is the universal busi- 
ness of all nations and the United Na- 
tions recognizes it as such. 

“Membership in the United Nations 
gives to each nation the improved 
new avenue of discussing its problems 
in a world forum and of solving them 
by peaceful negotiation, Indeed by 
signing the United Nations Charter 
each Member has committed itself to 
the use of peaceful methods and to 
the promotion of processes that make 
for friendly co-operation with other, 
Members. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MACHINERY “The 
effectiveness of the United Nations de- 
pends on the use that its Members 
make of it. If they bring their prob- 
lems to it, earnestly wishing to find a 
just solution, tensions will be eased 
and the prospects for peace increased. 
If they use United Nations machinery 
to organize constructive co-operation, 
problems and tensions that might 
otherwise arise can be avoided and 
we can live a better life in fuller 
freedom. 

“A full utilization of the United 
Nations, its methods and procedures 
by its individual Members, depends 
upon the intelligent support that we 
the people give to it. In each of the 
Member countries the democratic pro- 
cess of the formulation of foreign 
policy requires an enlarging under- 
standing of the requirements of con- 
temporary life by the people them- 
selves, and an increasing support by 
the people of the major objectives of 
the United Nations in its pursuit of 
peace.” 





stations, in special United Nations 
Day programs. The United Nations 
Association published 400,000 copies 
of the leaflet-—“Fifty Facts about the 
United Nations”’—of which 250,000 
were distributed in schools. A mass 
meeting in Berlin was addressed by 
the President of the Bundestag and 
other meetings on United Nations Day 
were held in Bonn, Bremen and Ulm. 


NORWAY: In Oslo, a Town Hall meet- 
ing was prefaced by a torchlight parade 
and a United Nations play performed 
by children. Cinemas displayed special 
United Nations films. 


SWEDEN: The United Nations Day 
meeting in Stockholm had technical 
assistance as its main topic, A gala 
film show screening United Nations 
films was a highlight, while school 
radio programs broadcast talks on the 
United Nations throughout the week. 


DENMARK: Special meetings were held 
in hundreds of towns, where shop 
windows were decorated and United 
Nations Day posters displayed in rail- 
ways, buses and streetcars. Meetings 
in Copenhagen were addressed by the 
Prime Minister, Hans Hedtoft, and 
Commander Kai Hammerich, of the 
United Nations hospital ship Jutlandia, 
recently returned from Korea. At 
Aarhus, Denmark’s second largest city, 
the Mayor invited eight children born 
on United Nations Day in 1945 to a 
Town Hall party. 


ICELAND: Speakers on a special radio 
program included the President of the 
Republic, Asgeir Asgeirsson, and the 
Foreign Minister, Kristinn Gudmunds- 
son. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A special film screen- 
ing was given at the United Nations 
Information Centre in Prague. Several 
thousand United Nations Day leaflets 
and other material were distributed to 
schools, public libraries and organiza- 
tions. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Twenty-five thousand 
United Nations Day posters and 
30,000 leaflets in the four Yugoslav 
languages were printed and distributed 
throughout the country at government 
expense. At Belgrade, Dr. Ales Beb- 
ler, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, addressed a_ large 
gathering which included members 
of the diplomatic corps. Nine radio 
stations broadcast special programs 
throughout the day. Street collec- 
tions for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund were organized in six 
principal towns and special United 
Nations Day stamp cancellations were 
made. The Town Council of Be'grade 
named one of the city streets after the 
United Nations. 


CHILE: Posters, United Nations Day 
literature and the speech of the Sec- 
retary-General were distributed by the 
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Rotary Clubs and Chile’s non-gov- 
ernmental organization committee 
(ORNU) to schools throughout the 
country, On October 23, a United Na- 
tions Day program organized by 
ORNU included speeches by the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. Oscar 
Fenner. The President of ORNU, Sra. 
Luisa Schaeffer del Rio, presented 
three United Nations flags to schools 
holding the best annual record. The 
Secretary-General’s United Nations 
Day message was broadcast and pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout the 
country. ORNU sent floral tributes to 
Madame Pandit, Mr. Hammarksjold 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to com- 
memorate United Nations Day. 


ARGENTINA: The widest distribution of 
United Nations literature ever made 
in Argentina was organized by NGO’s, 
libraries, airlines and student organi- 
zations. The Secretary-General’s mess- 
age was broadcast over national net- 
works and published by newspapers. 
The press in Buenos Aires devoted 
considerable space to articles dealing 
with United Nations Day. 


URUGUAY: Radio programs broadcast 
the Secretary-General’s message and 
statements from the President of the 
legislative body. The main ceremony 
of the Day was staged on Avenida 
Naciones Undias. Primary and _ sec- 
ondary schools throughout the coun- 
try held special lectures. The Library 
of the National Council for primary 
and secondary schools distributed 
posters, leaflets and photo exhibits. 


BOLIVIA: Schools throughout the coun- 
try marked the day and heard special 
statements from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Special United Nations stamp 
cancellations were made in the main 
Cities. 


PARAGUAY: Government officials 
broadcast speeches over the national 
network. Other special events included 
lectures, an international photo exhibi- 
tion and special broadcasts to children. 


FRANCE: Extensive observations were 
held in Paris, Toulon, Brest, Dieppe, 
Douai, Le Havre, Alger, Bordeaux, 
Marseille, Le Mans, Lyon as well 
as in Algiers. Many villages through- 
out the country also commemorated 
the day.. The French Radio broadcast 
messages from the Secretary-General 
and Georges Bidault. 


BELGIUM: Schoolchildren took up a 
collection for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 


LUXEMBOURG: The Minister of Labor 
broadcast a special message on the 
United Nations. 


INDONESIA: The main feature of 
United Nations Day was a flag-raising 
ceremony at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in Djakarta — the flag used 
being that flown for more than a year 
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by the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia. Special radio programs and 
the screening of United Nations films 
were other features of the celebra- 
tion. The Resident Representative of 
the Technical Assistance Board in 
Indonesia, John S. Reid, announced 
the result of an essay contest held on 
United Nations subjects for Indonesian 
students, 


SWITZERLAND: The Palais des Nations 
in Geneva was open to the public with 
several exhibits and continuous cinema 
shows being staged. Radio Geneva 
transmitted the Secretary-General’s 
statement and broadcast special pro- 


grams. The Palais was floodlit through- 
out the week. 


COLOMBIA: Veterans of Colombia’s 
battalion in Korea, together with 
army, police and boy scout contin- 
gents, participated in a two-hour 
parade in Bogota, Members of the 
national Committee of non-govern- 
mental organizations also took part in 
the celebrations and placed a wreath 
on the statue of Bolivar. Messages 
from Foreign Minister Evaristo Sour- 
dis and other leading officials were 
broadcast by radio. 

For messages on United Nations 
Day turn to pages 422 and 435. 





Assembly President Speaks of “Indispensable Needs” 


Addressing the United Nations Day 
observances at Headquarters, Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of 
the General Assembly, referred to the 
indispensable needs of the world’s 
people. They wanted the opportunity 
to earn food, clothes and shelter, the 
minimum guarantees of civilized living 
in law-abiding countries, scope for im- 
proving living standards and _ social 
conditions, and the right to use man’s 
cultural and scientific achievements for 
the common good of all peoples. 


These were minimum and indispen- 
sable needs. “Yet two world wars in 
a generation have proved all too clear- 
ly that even these simple things can- 
not be assured without international 
organization—hence the United Na- 
tions,’ Madame Pandit declared, The 
United Nations was doing good, quiet, 
humanitarian werk. For example, 
mothers and children in 84 countries 
and territories were receiving food 
and other assistance; some two million 
refugees were receiving protection and 
care and a special agency worked to 
aid the refugees who had been victims 
of the fighting in Palestine; carefully 
concerted plans were under way for 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea. 


“GOOD BEGINNINGS” Madame Pandit 
then surveyed other efforts by the 
United Nations during the past eight 
years, citing particularly the cam- 
paigns against hunger and disease, the 
work of the Trusteeship Council for 
dependent peoples, the contributions 
of the International Court of Justice 
and the Law Commission to the growth 
of international law, the shaping of 
new states such as Indonesia, Israel, 
Libya and Eritrea. . . . Altogether, 
Madame Pandit believed the record 
might be described as “one of good 
beginnings and persistent efforts in the 
face of the worst possible conditions.” 


There were, however, less success- 


ful efforts. Eight years after the found- 
ing of the Organization the search 
continued for a way to avoid war— 
a war which inevitably would mean 
the annihilation of life on earth. “With 
no assurance of peace and with con- 
tinuing tension it is not surprising that 
there has been no progress in con- 
trolling armaments. The surprise rather 
is that no nation, great or small, is 
willing to abandon the study and prep- 
aration to produce a plan which may 
go into effect immediately after Great 
Power agreement.” 


SUPREME TEST The guns were now silent 
in Korea but the supreme test re- 
mained: whether collective security or- 
ganized against war could be matched 
by collective wisdom to stabilize peace. 
“In this hour of trial,” Madame Pandit 
urged, “it must be the determined 
effort and the fervent prayer of us all 
that the combined statesmanship of 
nations will not prove lacking in the 
wisdom, perserverance and patience 
necessary to explore, find and pursue 
the paths to peace.” 

“Today, as in 1945, the United Na- 
tions stands as the only ferum where 
all nations can meet, state their views 
and make their influence felt. No 
power is so great but it must justify 
and explain its policies in the United 
Nations; nor is any country so small 
that it cannot make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the work.” 


Madame Pandit, in conclusion, re- 
called an autumn festival in India at 
which the lamps are lit to celebrate 
the victory of good over evil. “Today, 
my friends, let us light a lamp in our 
hearts as a symbol of faith and of our 
determination to rededicate ourselves 
to the promotion of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill through 
which alone a new era of peace can 
dawn for us.” 
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Admission of New Members To Be 
Studied by Committee of Three 


Assembly Unanimously Adopts Proposal of Ad Hoc Political 


Committee that Egypt, the Netherlands and Peru Be 


Constituted as a Committee of Good Offices 


NOTHER of its rare unanimous 
decisions was taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 23 when it 
established a Committee of Good 
Offices to explore the possibilities of 
reaching an understanding to facilitate 
the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter. 


Consisting of the representatives of 
Egypt, the Netherlands, and Peru, the 
Committee was empowered to consult 
with members of the Security Council 
and was asked to report on its work 
to the current (eighth) session or, at 
the latest, to the ninth session of the 
Assembly. 


The Assembly noted that it had 
examined the report of the Special 
Committee on Admission of New 
Members—a nineteen-member com- 
mittee it established at the seventh 
session to make a detailed study of 
this long-contentious question—and 
said that it considered that univer- 
sality of Membership in the United 
Nations is subject only to the provi- 
sions of the Charter and that the aims 
of the Charter would be furthered 
through the co-operation of all peace- 
loving states. 


It then expressed the belief that a 
new effort to find a solution should be 
without prejudice to the juridical posi- 
tions maintained by individual Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to any 
further consideration of the subject by 
the Assembly. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE’S WORK The Special 
Committee on Admission of New 
Members had discussed various pro- 
posals and suggestions before it in 
two main groups. Generally speaking, 
those in the first group envisaged a 
solution along the lines of interpreta- 
tion of the Charter based on the views 
that the voting procedure of Article 
27, paragraph 3, of the Charter—the 
veto—does not apply to the admission 
of new Members and that under Ar- 
ticle 4, paragraph 2, it is for the 
Security Council to make recommen- 
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dations but for the Assembly to decide. 


The discussion of that group of pro- 
posals and suggestions made it appar- 
ent that such an approach was not 
generally acceptable, principally on 
the grounds that the unanimity rule in 
the Council does apply to the admis- 
sion of new Members and that the 
provisions of Article 4 do not allow 
the Assembly to admit new Members 
in the absence of a favorable recom- 
mendation by the Council. 


The proposals and suggestions in 
the second group aimed mainly at a 
political solution, beginning from the 
view that the largest possible number 
of applicants qualified under Article 
4 should be admitted. 


Although the importance of the 
political aspects of the problem was 
recognized, the specific methods sug- 
gested did not secure general accept- 
ance in the Special Committee, It was 
felt that the courses proposed either 
would not be in strict accordance with 
Article 4, or, if they were, were no 
more likely to lead to practical results 
than earlier recommendations for re- 
consideration by the Security Council. 


In the light of the view expressed 
by many representatives that the Spe- 
cial Committee should limit itself to 
giving a comprehensive account of its 
deliberations for the consideration of 
the Assembly, it was agreed that no 
vote would be taken on the various 
proposals and suggestions and that no 
specific recommendations would be 
submitted. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST There was no 
discussion in the Assembly itself when 
it adopted its unanimous decision on 
October 23. However, in the ad hoc 
Political Committee, there had been 
extensive debate at ten meetings be- 
tween October 2 and 15. The repre- 
sentatives of 43 Member states took 
part in the general debate alone—three 
of them on two occasions each—and 
there was considerable detailed dis- 
cussion as well of the various draft 
resolutions and amendments before 





the Committee. Nevertheless, when 
the recommendations were made to 
the Assembly by the Committee on 
October 15, they were also adopted 
unanimously—60 votes to none, with 
no abstentions. 


The draft resolution as recommend- 
ed by the Committee and adopted by 
the Assembly was based on a Peruvian 
proposal which was revised on two 
occasions during the course of the 
debate to incorporate amendments 
proposed by Argentina, by Cuba, 
jointly by France and Mexico, and 
orally by Indonesia and Pakistan. In 
the voting, an amendment by Lebanon 
was also adopted, as was the member- 
ship of the Committee of Good Offices 
as proposed by Brazil. An amendment 
by the U.S.S.R. to provide that the 
Committee should report to the eighth 
session of the Assembly was rejected 
by a vote of 5-30, with 20 abstentions. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS In addition to the 
Peruvian draft resolution, the ad hoc 
Political Committee had before it two 
draft resolutions submitted by the 
Soviet Union, The first, presented on 
September 30, proposed that the As- 
sembly should request the Security 
Council to reconsider the applications 
of Albania, the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, Bulgaria, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, 
Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, and 
Libya—fourteen of the 21 applicants 
whose applications are still pending— 
with a view to recommending all of 
them for simultaneous admission. 


The second U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, submitted on October 12, referred 
to only five of those applicants— 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Finland, 
and Italy. Under it, considering that 
the treaties of peace with those states 
specially provided that the Allied and 
Associated Powers would support their 
applications for Membership, and 
considering that they had applied for 
admission in 1947, the Assembly 
would request the Security Council, 
as a first step toward settling the 
question of the admission of new 
Members, to re-examine their applica- 
tions with a view to recommending 
their simultaneous admission. 


On October 13, the U.S.S.R. indi- 
cated it would not insist on a vote on 
the first of those two draft resolutions, 
and, on October 15, after the adoption 
of the amended Peruvian draft resolu- 
tion, it stated also that it would not 
insist on a vote on the second draft 
resolution pending completion of the 
work of the Committee of Good 
Offices. 


In addition to all those proposals, 
the ad hoc Political Committee also 
had before it draft resolutions which 
had been submitted to the seventh 
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session by Peru and by Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, 
together with an amendment by Ar- 
gentina to the latter, all of which had 
been referred in the meantime to the 
Special Committee. In the course of 
discussion, however, the sponsors of 
those proposals indicated that they 
would not insist on a vote on them 
for the time being, 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS In the early stages 
of the debate, Argentina proposed that 
the Committee of Good Offices should 
report to the Assembly on the results 
of its consultations within four weeks 
after the approval of the resolution, 
but this amendment was later with- 
drawn when it met with considerable 
opposition. Argentina’s idea was that 
the debate might be suspended during 
the period of the work of the Commit- 
tee of Good Offices. Peru felt that 
four weeks was much too short a 
period and was opposed, too, to post- 
ponement of the debate. 


Early in the debate, too, Egypt sug- 
gested that the Chairman of the ad 
hoc Political Committee, Dr. Miguel 
Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, might 
convene the representatives of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
any others of his choosing to discuss 
the problem unofficially—to explore 
the ground and find out their attitude 
toward all the proposals. There could 
be no solution, Dr. Hamed Sultan 
emphasized, without an understanding 
among the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Dr. Urquia felt, 
however, that this suggestion was ex- 
cluded by the Peruvian proposal, for 
which, even at that early stage, there 
seemed to be considerable support. 


POINTS FROM DEBATE Dr. Victor Andrés 
Belatinde, of Peru, declared that if a 
political solution was the only one that 
could meet the problem, then a politi- 
cal solution should be sought. 


Many representatives, including I. 
A. Tziras, of Greece, pinned their 
hopes for a solution on a change in 
the general international atmosphere 
and the relaxation of tensions. Mr. 
Tziras hoped that, without waiving 
their veto right, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council would enable some 
applicants to be admitted. 


Dr. Enrique Ferrer Vieyra, of Ar- 
gentina, argued his country’s position 
that the veto does not apply to Mem- 
bership applications and that the As- 
sembly may accept a state for Mem- 
bership whose application has been re- 
jected by the Security Council. Melih 
Esenbel, of Turkey, also had strong 
doubts about the use of the veto in 
Membership questions. 


Such a view was not generally held, 
however, for many representatives 
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argued that, although the veto privilege 
may have been abused in connection 
with Membership applications, the 
veto nevertheless applies in such cases, 
and the Assembly has no power to 
overrule it. The remedy, said G. P. 
Jooste, of the Union of South Africa, 
does not lie in giving Article 4 (2) 
a meaning that it does not have. 

Rafik Asha, of Syria, said that while 
the United Nations must not be a 
monopoly of the privileged nations, 
Members must not try to “go around 
the law”; and Colonel Rehat Chhatari, 
of Pakistan, warned that short-circuit- 
ing of the Charter could only under- 
mine the foundations of the United 
Nations. Until a climate of give-and- 
take was achieved, the existing frustra- 
tion would probably continue, he said. 
Pakistan did not regard the Peruvian 
and U.S.S.R. proposals as contradic- 
tory and supported both. 


U.S.S.R. AND UNITED STATES In support 
of the Soviet Union’s draft resolution, 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., de- 
clared that the only remaining means 
for a solution was the simultaneous 
admission of all fourteen applicants 
named in the first U.S.S.R. proposal. 

Under the policy of favoritism 
toward some applicants and discrim- 
ination against others, which had been 
followed in the past, he said, applica- 
tions of the people’s democracies had 


been rejected wholesale even though 
the Charter did not provide for an 
organization of politically like-minded 
states of identical governmental and 
social structures, 

On the other hand, James F. Byrnes, 
of the United States, observed that, 
of the applicants now awaiting admis- 
sion, fourteen had been judged by the 
great majority of United Nations 
Members to be fully qualified. They 
were entitled to a place in the United 
Nations, but had been barred solely 
by the one vote of the U.S.S.R. in the 
Security Council. Nine, however, 
were included in the U.S.S.R.’s “pack- 
age” proposal. If the U.S.S.R. would 
now vote for those nine, they could 
become Members at this session of 
the Assembly. 

But the Soviet Union, said Mr. 
Byrnes, made its approval dependent 
on the acceptance of four Soviet- 
sponsored candidates which had been 
rejected in the Council because they 
failed to demonstrate that they were 
qualified under the Charter. The 
United States was not concerned with 
their internal structure, policies, or 
ideologies, but whether they were 
peace-loving, able and willing to ful- 
fill the Charter obligations. 

If no solution was found by the 
time the Charter review conference 
was held, there would be proposals, he 
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MARIAN CHUTE, Professor John Hohenberg, of Columbia University, Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 

Secretary-General for Public Information, Arthur Katzen, William Carnright, and Wilfred C. 

Bohling, President of Leonia, N. J., Community Chest, The three young people, all of Leonia, 
won a visit to Headquarters in an essay contest on United Nations. 
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predicted, to deal with the question by 
amendment of the Charter. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, could not accept the “pack- 
age deal” either. The Committee of 
Good Offices, he felt, should try to set 
right the abuse of the veto, the great 
stumbling block on which all attempts 
to resolve the problem had foundered. 


L. F. Palamarchuk, of the Ukrain- 
ian §.S.R., and other representatives 
of the Members supporting Soviet 
Union policy, found nothing in the 
Charter to prevent the simultaneous 
admission of several states. Dr. Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, said he had 
always been in favor of negotiations 
on controversial problems, but he felt 
that a Committee of Good Offices 
would not be successful without a 
time-limit for its work or without 
specific instructions as to the Assem- 
bly’s intentions. On the other hand, a 
foundation for such a Committee’s 
work might be provided by approval of 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, which 
gave ground for hoping that the prob- 
lem could be solved during this ses- 
sion. 

Later, Mr. Malik charged that 
United Kingdom and United States 
abstentions in voting on the admission 
of new Members were “camouflaged 
vetoes.” Neither the Charter nor the 
rules of procedure forbade the simul- 
taneous admission of applicants, he 
said. He wanted equal treatment, not 
favoritism, for all states having a le- 
gal right to admission. 


POINTING THE WAY Rickard Sandler, 
of Sweden, regarded the Soviet pro- 
posal as a serious effort to reach a 
compromise and to point the way to a 
possible solution in the future, 

The interpretation of Article 4, de- 
clared Hans Engen, of Norway, should 
be in some kind of harmony with the 
actual Membership. There was noth- 
ing in the group of applicants, for in- 
stance, which was not already repre- 
sented in the United Nations. The So- 
viet proposal offered no solution, he 
believed, but pointed in the direction 
where a solution might be found. 
Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, 
also argued against a “holier-than- 
thou” attitude on the part of Mem- 
bers. 

Like many other representatives. 
Hugo Hergel, of Denmark, insisted 
that a solution must be sought on the 
political plane. France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States had 
stated, he recalled, that they would 
not invoke the veto on Membership 
questions. Such an attitude on the part 
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Discussions at Pan Mun Jom 


on Korean Political Conference 


HE Central Chinese People’s Re- 

public and the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea agreed on October 
19 to dispatch representatives jointly 
to meet with the United States repre- 
sentative at Pan Mun Jom on October 
26 for discussions on the Korean 
political conference, as the United 
States had proposed. 


They considered that, in those dis- 
cussions, the place and time of the 
conference could be settled, as well as 
various procedural, administrative, 
and related arrangements. More essen- 
tially, they still held that the discus- 
sions should settle the composition 
of the conference, and they reserved 
the right to raise this question. 


When the preliminary talks opened 
on October 26, the Chinese and North 
Koreans stressed that point, while 
Arthur Hobson Dean, representing the 
United Nations side, said the talks 
should deal with the time and place 


of the conference, administrative mat- 
ters, expenses, support, etc., as well as 
“other matters.” He suggested that 
the conference should convene in 
about four weeks—on November 23. 
He recalled that his side had suggested 
Honolulu, San Francisco, and Geneva 
as possible sites. 


Meanwhile, efforts were continuing 
in the Neutral Nations’ Repatriation 
Commission to end a stalemate that 
resulted on October 19 when North 
Korean prisoners of war refused to 
appear before Chinese and North 
Korean representatives for explana- 
tions of why they should consent to 
be repatriated. A small number of 
prisoners who changed their minds 
were repatriated from time to time. 


In the meantime, too, the Military 
Armistice Commission continued 
meetings to discuss alleged violations 
of the armistice agreement. 





of all the permanent members of the 
Council would be in the true interests 
of the United Nations. 


Dr. H. C. Kiang, of China, also 
favored a liberal interpretation of the 
Charter provisions on Membership. 
His Government, he said, had sup- 
ported the Assembly’s recommenda-, 
tions that the permanent members 
should agree among themselves to re- 
frain from exercising the veto on 
Membership applications. 


The representative of Yugoslavia, 
Krsto Bulajic, was one of those who 
held that the problem could be solved 
only on the political plane, and this 
required both sides to mitigate their 
present attitudes: one side should ac- 


ARTICLE 4 OF THE CHARTER 


1. Membership in the United Na- 
tions is open to all other peace-loving 
states |in addition to the original 
Members| which accept the obliga- 


tions contained in the present Charter 


and, in the judgment of the Organiza- 
tion, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state 
to Membership in the United Nations 
will be effected by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


cept a more liberal interpretation of 
Article 4 (1), and the other should 
abandon its methods of bargaining. 


The deadlock, remarked Dr. Sud- 
jarwo Tjondronegoro, of Indonesia, 
could be broken only if divorced from 
the ideological controversy and ap- 
proached with an unbiased mind. 


REVISION OF CHARTER Jose Ferreira de 
Souza, of Brazil, observed that the ap- 
plicability of the veto must be ac- 
cepted, legally speaking, without preju- 
dice to his delegation’s support for a 
revision of the Charter with the conse- 
quent restriction of the veto. Brazil 
favored broad political approaches, 
but not to the extent of violating the 
Charter. 


The Bolivian representative, Edu- 
ardo Arze Quiroga, contended that 
the matter could be settled only on 
the basis of understanding among the 
great powers, while the smaller na- 
tions could only make anguished ap- 
peals to them for goodwill. 


Dr. Hamed Sultan, of Egypt, could 
not support the view that the Charter 
does not fully back up the principle 
of universality. 


Pierre Ordonneau, of France, be- 
lieved that the years of effort in seek- 
ing a solution had not been fruitless. 
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Compromise Proposal on Morocco 


Approved by First Committee 


Resolution Renews Appeal for Reduction of Tension, 


Urges Free Political Institutions Be Ensured; 
Arab-Asian Text Defeated 


COMPROMISE resolution, under 
which the General Assembly 
would renew its appeal for reduction 
of tension in Morocco and urge that 
the right of the people to free demo- 
cratic political institutions be ensured, 
was adopted by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on October 
19. The proposal, introduced by Boli- 
via and amended by Burma, India 
and Indonesia, received a final vote of 
31 to 18, with 9 abstentions. 


Earlier, a 13-power (Arab-Asian) 
resolution incorporating stronger rec- 
ommendations was rejected by 28 to 
22, with 9 abstentions. This text called 
for (a) termination of martial law 
and other exceptional measures, re- 
lease of political prisoners and restora- 
tion of public liberties; (b) establish- 
ment of democratic representative in- 
stitutions through free elections on the 
basis of universal suffrage; (c) steps 
to ensure within five years the com- 
plete realization by the people of their 
tights to full sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. The proposed measure also 
would have requested the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the 
French Government on implementa- 
tion of the resolution and report to 
the next Assembly session. 


FRANCE ABSENT The votes on these 
texts climaxed twelve meetings de- 
voted to discussion of the Moroccan 
item. During this period, the French 
Delegation did not participate. It had 
forewarned the Committee by letter 
October seventh of its intention to 
abstain from the debate. The letter 
re-stated the view of France that 
such discussions represented outright 
intervention by the United Nations in 
matters essentially within her domestic 
jurisdiction. 

At the start of the debate, Amjad 
Ali (Pakistan) had moved that the 
Chairman, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee, ask the French Government to 
reconsider this decision and “by its 
presence” assist the Committee to 
come to a fair and equitable solution. 
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The Pakistani motion was withdrawn 
on the following day since, its sponsor 
explained, it appeared not to have 
unanimous support. 


Following defeat of the 13-power 
proposal, all its sponsors were among 
those who voted for the milder Boli- 
vian resolution as amended, These 
thirteen were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 


Other affirmative votes were cast 
by Argentina, Bolivia, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Liberia, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Thailand, Urkrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


Eighteen were opposed: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and United States. The nine which ab- 
stained were Brazil, El Salvador; 
Greece, Israel, Paraguay, Peru, Tur- 
key, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


PAKISTAN OPENED DEBATE Before this 
action, twenty-eight delegations par- 
ticipated in the general debate. The 
opening speaker, Amjad Ali, con- 
tended on October 7 that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly 
at its seventh session had not brought 
results. In fact, he said, the French 
Government’s reply was to depose the 
Sultan of Morocco and to declare il- 
legal the Istiqlal Party. 


The Assembly, he recalled, had ex- 
pressed hope in its resolution that 
negotiations would be continued to- 
ward the development of free politi- 
cal institutions. But, instead, the 
Moroccan people “had awakened from 
its nightmare with less freedom than 
ever.” The good-will for which the 
Assembly had appealed had never been 
manifested. In fact, “all steps had 
been taken to increase the existing 
tension.” In these circumstances, a 


further attempt at solution had to be 
made. 

The sole purpose of the action 
taken against the Sultan, according to 
the Pakistani representative, was to 
eliminate all opposition to the “so- 
called reforms” prepared at request of 
the French settlers. Those reforms 
“degrade the protectorate to the status 
of a colony.” The Sultan had not re- 
jected democratic reforms, but refused 
to transfer his powers to a French 
legislative body. 

Continuing, Mr. Ali stated the mu- 
nicipal councils as now constituted 
were based on two principles unac- 
ceptable to the Moroccan people: the 
French settlers acquired the right to 
vote while retaining their status as 
aliens, and they were assigned 50 per 
cent of the seats though they repre- 
sented only four per cent of the pop- 
ulation. In his view, the regional coun- 
cils and the government council were 
also set up on anti-democratic lines. 

If the French Government really 
wished to grant a measure of self- 
government, he asserted, it would ob- 
tain participation of Moroccans in 
framing the necessary measures. This 
might be achieved in a round-table 
conference. First, however, existing 
repressive measures should be abol- 
ished, freedom of the press and an 
amnesty to political prisoners and 
détenus should be granted, in order to 
provide the right atmosphere and a 
reasonable chance of success for the 
conference. Even if differences arose 
among the Moroccan political parties 
on the reforms, the joint effort would 
at least produce a constitution which 
would be a long step toward self- 
government. 


EGYPT'S ATTITUDE Hilmy Baghat Bad- 
awi (Egypt) advanced similar argu- 
ments on October 8, while Australia, 
the United Kingdom and Belgium ob- 
jected to discussion of the situation. 
The absence of the French delegation 
did not indicate a sincere desire to 
reach a settlement, Mr. Badawi felt. 
Instead of co-operating, the French 
Government had resorted to violent 
measures to stamp out the national 
aspirations of the Moroccan people. 

The General Assembly had con- 
firmed several times its competence 
to discuss this question, he added. 
This competence was based on several 
factors such as the violation of the 
Algeciras and Fez agreements, the in- 
fringement of obligations under Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter, and violation of 
human rights and of international law 
concerning the status of aliens and 
their respective positions vis-a-vis na- 
tionals of the state and other alien 
residents, 

In his opinion, the Assembly should 
set a deadline for the granting of 
Morocco’s independence. There was 
no place for protectorates in the new 
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international order. The French Gov- 
ernment should co-operate with the 
United Nations in ending the illegal 
political situation of the French set- 
tlers in Morocco. 


OPPOSING VIEW Sir Percy Spender 
(Australia), Sir Gladwyn Jebb (Unit- 
ed Kingdom), and Hubert Rassart 
(Belgium), contested the competence 
of the United Nations to discuss the 
Moroccan question. They held that 
under the Charter, it was clearly a 
French domestic concern. The rela- 
tionship between France and its North 
African territories was laid down in 
various treaties, and full responsibility 
for conduct of international affairs lay 
with France. 

Attempts to attract the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations to issues of this 
kind threatened to break up the or- 
ganization altogether, Sir Percy de- 
clared. No threat to international 
peace existed, and in its absence the 
United Nations had no right of dis- 
cussion. In fact, debates in the United 
Nations had been preceded and at- 
tended by disturbances in Morocco. 
Without resulting in benefit to the 
peoples concerned, mere discussion 
had been the occasion for bloodshed 
and aggravation of bitterness between 
the Moroccans and French. 


Sir Gladwyn also dealt only with 
the question of competence. His Dele- 
gation could neither support nor rec- 
ognize any resolution on the subject 
of Morocco, which was clearly an in- 
ternal, not international, affair. The 
Security Council was the only body 
that could ever have jurisdiction in 
such a matter, Mr. Rassart declared, 
and the Council has refused to put this 
question on its agenda. He would not 
take part in the substantive debate, 
which was likely to stiffen attitudes, 
inflame feeling and prevent the parties 
from progressing toward agreement. 


JOINT TEXT The Arab-Asian resolution 
was formally introduced October 12 
by Farid Zeineddine (Syria). He be- 
lieved the Assembly was faced with 
the alternative of assisting in “an or- 
derly evolution” toward emancipation, 
or wrapping itself in a cover of do- 
mestic jurisdiction or inaction. His 
Delegation supported the first course, 
and looked forward to the day when 
Morocco would join the other six 
Arab nations at the United Nations. 
In reply to the domestic-jurisdic- 
tion argument, he contended this 
could not be determined by an indivi- 
dual Member state, but only by a 
collective decision. International com- 
petence in this case had already been 
settled by the Assembly itself. 
Tracing the history of Morocco, he 
charged that the reforms introduced 
last September had changed the whole 
international regime from the status 
of a sovereign but protected state to 
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CONFERRING ABOUT MOROCCO, a group of representatives is seen in the lounge near the 
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room where the First Committee held its discussions. In the circle, left to right: Farid Zeineddine 
of Syria (back to camera); Selim Sarper (Turkey); Alexis Kyrou (Greece); Charles Malik (Lebanon); 
Mehdi Bennouna; Hilmy Baghat Badowi (Egypt); Khalil Takieddine (Lebanon); Nasrollah Entezam 
(Iran); A. H. B. Tyabji (Pakistan). The Committee adopted a compromise text on Morocco. 


one which virtually incorporated Mo- 
rocco into the French Union and em- 
pire as a colony. 

The rights conferred upon France 
in Morocco derived from the 1912 
Treaty of Fez, thereby negating the 
principle of domestic jurisdiction, Mr. 
Zeineddine said. This treaty could not 
be eternal and should not be upheld, 
either if its objectives were attained 
or if France pursued a policy directly 
opposed to those objectives. In this 
case, the actions of France would con- 
stitute reason for terminating the 
treaty. When differences arose as to 
interpretation and application of those 
objectives, it was the duty of both 
parties to negotiate. And when one 
party refused to do so, the United 
Nations was compelled to assist them 
and set a time limit, as suggested in 
the Arab-Asian resolution, 


FRENCH POLICIES CRITICIZED In analyz- 
ing the French policies in Morocco, 
Mr. Zeineddine listed three main cate- 
gories. First, the “policy of occupation 
and the institution of direct rule.” 
The Moroccans, he said, had resisted 
occupation, or the French-termed 
“pacification”, for 40 years and were 
not being incited by communists or 
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by United Nations discussions, as some 
charged. The present regime of direct 
rule was not only contrary to the 
Treaty of Fez but also frustrated the 
possibilities of developing machinery 
for self-government. The double ad- 
ministration put too great a burden on 
the Moroccan taxpayer. 

The second category of action led 
to “disruption of Moroccan unity, 
and undermining its nationhood and 
Arab culture,” the Syrian spokesman 
asserted. France had divided Morocco 
into Arab and Berger regions, trying 
to “de-Islamize” the latter, and when 
this had not succeeded in breaking the 
unity of the people, she had pro- 
claimed the “notorious Berber decree.” 
This established Berber schools in 
which no Arabic was taught and 
Islamic education was forbidden. Fur- 
ther attempts to divide the country 
had been made by creation of three 
types of regions, where free circulation 
of the people was restricted, and by 
encouraging and subsidizing schisms 
to destroy the unity of the Moslem 
religion. Meanwhile, little was being 
done to educate the Moroccans, and 
the educational process was aimed at 
assimilation. 

Regarding the third category, the 
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“present pattern of governance,” Mr. 
Zeineddine charged that the colons 
were favored by the tax policy, con- 
tributing only five per cent of the 
budget, although 50 per cent of the 
expenditures was on behalf of the 
French residents, They were assured 
of legal, administrative and financial 
facilities for expropriation of land with 
the result that about 20 per cent of 
the good land was now owned by 
6,000 Frenchmen. The settlers had 
family allowances, social security and 
trade union rights which were denied 
to Moroccans, They also received edu- 
cation, health and housing benefits. 
Among the Moroccans, only the 
“newly-created feudals’” received a 
“meager” share of the advantages of 
colonization. “The most notorious of 
these was El-Glaoui, so-called leader 
of the Berbers.” 

The objectives of this special system 
of government were to maintain the 
privileges and interests of the French 
residents, increase their number, de- 
stroy Moroccan nationhood and cul- 
ture, and make feudals of a few Mo- 
roccan supporters, Mr. Zeineddine 
continued. The program providing for 
deposition of the Sultan, increase in 
the powers of the Resident General, 
and implementation of the French 
“reform” plan, had been carried out 
without the consent of the governed. 
Under the present regime, neither the 
Moroccan throne nor France exercised 
authority, which was in the hands of 
the French residents. France had not 
applied the treaties and could no 
longer resort to them, he concluded, 
but even those treaties did not limit 
the action proposed in the resolution 
presented by the 13 sponsors. 


NEW ZEALAND VIEW Leslie Knox Munro 
(New Zealand) recalled his delegation 
had previously demonstrated its belief 
that the Assembly had a measure of 
competence in this case. Morocco 
could not be regarded as an ordinary 
dependent territory. The facts still 
justified discussion. New Zealand was 
confident that France would continue 
to strengthen advances toward democ- 
racy, but it was disappointing that the 
hope for continuing negotiations had 
not been fulfilled and that events had 
led to deposition of the Sultan. 
There was, said Mr. Munro, the 
question of what could usefully be 
done by the Assembly. In his view, the 
Arab-Asian proposal was clearly unac- 
ceptable. There was no change in the 
situation which would justify the As- 
sembly in not only recommending in- 
dependence, but also specifying a time 
limit. In his opinion, the Assembly 
had already done what it could use- 
fully do. To try to do more might well 
endanger what had been accomplished. 
Rajeshwar Dayal (India) rejected 
the view that the Assembly was pre- 
cluded from discussng the question, 
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and said the basic problem of the Mo- 
roccan people was to recover their 
independence and exercise the right to 
self-determination. He criticized the 
repressive measures by France and as- 
serted the objective of the 13-power 
resolution was to lay the foundation 
for a peaceful solution in keeping 
with the Charter. 

There was, observed Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece), little point in continuing the 
discussion of competence. He appealed 
for a dispassionate, constructive ap- 
proach and indicated confidence that 
the comments of the French Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
General Assembly’s general debate 
formulated a pledge which the French 
Government would honor. (Mr. Schu- 
mann had declared that the two in- 
separable principles, inter-dependence 
and democracy, were the guiding prin- 
ciples of French policy in North 
Africa). 

The Arab-Asian draft was supported 
by Saudi Arabia, Liberia, Indonesia, 
U.S.S.R., Iraq, Czechoslovakia, Af- 
ghanistan, Yemen, Burma, and Le- 
banon. The representatives of Sweden 
and Norway found it too far-reaching, 
while S. F. du Toit (South Africa) 
endorsed the non-competence argu- 
ments and declared any resolution by 
the General Assembly on this issue 
would be unconstitutional. 


OTHER COMMENTS The aspirations of 
peoples toward self-government always 
evoked sympathy and support from 
Americans, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(United States) announced. However, 
the Assembly was not equipped to act 
as a court, to adjudicate the various 
claims made by the parties in this case. 
The hope that France and Morocco 
would move closer together in achieve- 
ment of self-government for the Mo- 
roccan people could be expressed. 
Krsto Bulajic (Yugoslavia) termed 


the problem an international one. The 
reforms instituted by France did not 
correspond to the interests of the Mo- 
roccans, he felt, but France was fully 
capable of approaching the problem 
realistically. Chun-Ming Chang (Chi- 
na) said he would vote for a resolu- 
tion that would help create a favorable 
psychological atmosphere for peaceful 
settlement. In Rafael de la Colina’s 
(Mexico) opinion, the Assembly had 
ample power to discuss the situation 
and should aid in seeking a solution. 
Emile Najar (Israel) believed it was 
time for negotiation and conciliation 
and cautioned against “impatient ac- 
tion” by the Assembly. 

The difference of opinion over do- 
mestic and international jurisdiction 
showed the necessity for revision of 
the Charter, said Victor Andres Be- 
launde (Peru) in one of the final 
statements. Following closure of the 
general debate, Eduardo Arze Quiroga 
(Bolivia) introduced the compromise 
resolution reaffirming the principles 
enunciated in the text adopted at the 
previous session. 


VOTING After detailed discussion, the 
Committee rejected the Arab-Asian 
text by 28-22, with 9 abstentions. Then 
India, Indonesia and Burma submitted 
amendments to the Bolivian draft. The 
main changes involved adding to the 
preamble a statement recognizing the 
right of the people of Morocco to 
complete self-determination in con- 
formity with the Charter; and (b) 
amending the operative paragraph, 
which renewed an appeal for reduc- 
tion of tension, to include the words 
“urges that the right of the people of 
Morocco to free democratic political 
institutions be ensured.” The various 
amendments were approved in a series 
of votes, and the resolution as thus 
amended was then adopted by 31-18, 
with 9 abstentions. 


| COSTA RICA SIGNS PROTOCOL | 





COSTA RICA on October 16 became the twenty-second country to sign the United Nations Opium 
Protocol. Picture shows Ambassador Eladio Trejos Flores signing on behalf of his country. 
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Unanimous Call for Funds 
For Technical Aid Program 


ESULTS achieved so far under 

the world-wide multilateral skill- 
sharing operations known as the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
have shown that this program has 
made and can make an important 
contribution in the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 

In this belief, the General Assem- 
bly expressed its unanimous desire 
on October 23 that the program shall 
continue to play an increasingly effec- 
tive role in achieving higher living 
standards for the people of the under- 
developed areas. 

Recommending that governments 
and organizations taking part in the 
program pay due regard to making its 
aims and operations more widely 
known, the Assembly urged that, to 
permit the program to progress, gov- 
ernments should contribute as much 
as possible to meet its needs in 1954. 
In any event, the funds made avail- 
able should be no less than the amount 
approved for this year’s operations 
(the equivalent of $25,300,000). 

A conference at which Member 
governments of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies will pledge 
contributions to finance the program 
in 1954 has been tentatively scheduled 
for next November 12 at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York. The 
ground for this conference—the fourth 
of its kind—is being prepared by the 
Assembly’s Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds which 
set the date for the conference. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS The follow- 
ing arrangements for the use of the 
funds have been approved by the As- 
sembly’s unanimous resolution: 

Seventy-five per cent of the paid- 
in contributions will be automatically 
divided among the United Nations 
and specialized agencies taking part in 
the expanded program in accordance 
with the established formula. The rest 
of the funds, including the carry-over 
from previous years, will be kept in 
reserve: (i) to cover the necessary 
minimum expenses of the Technical 
Assistance Board (which co-ordinates 
the work of the participating organi- 
zations) and the resident representa- 
tives, and (ii) for further allocation 
among the participating organizations 
as the Board (TAB) approves. The 
need for economy, in view of the 
present level of operational expendi- 
ture, will be fully taken into account, 
when setting the level of the necessary 
administrative expenses. 

The Assembly also stressed the 
pressing need for prompt payment of 
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contributions, especially for previous 
financial periods. 


ADMINISTRATION As to the adminis- 
trative aspects of the program, it 
noted with satisfaction the Economic 
and Social Council’s actions (see 
BULLETIN Vol. XV, No. 4) to 
strengthen the organization and ad- 
ministration of the program so as to 
ensure the most effective use of the 
contributions. The Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (TAC) and TAB 
were invited, when working out their 
recommendations on the administra- 
tion, the financial procedures and sys- 
tem of allocating the funds of the pro- 
gram, to take into consideration the 
relevant views expressed at the cur- 
rent Assembly session (see BULLETIN, 
Vol. XV, No. 8). 

In addition, the Assembly asked its 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions to re- 
view as soon as possible the adminis- 
trative procedures of TAB and the or- 
ganizations taking part in the program 
as well as their administrative ex- 
penditures financed from the pro- 
gram’s funds. 


FUTURE FINANCING As to future financ- 
ing of the program, the Assembly 
asked its Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to begin nego- 
tiations with governments as soon as 
possible after the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s summer session next 
year, on their pledges for 1955 toward 
the contributions target to be set by* 
the Council. 

The Council, it was also noted, had 
expressed the view that assurances of 
financial support for periods of longer 
than one year would be useful for the 
orderly development of projects under 


the expanded program. The Assembly 
accordingly invited those countries in 
a position to do so to take steps, with- 
in their constitutional limitations, to 
ensure long-term financial support for 
the program, 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Recognizing the 
increasingly important role of govern- 
mental administration in economic 
development and social welfare, the 
Assembly also decided on a revised 
United Nations program for technical 
assistance in public administration. 

This program, approved unanimous- 
ly, provides for technical aid in the 
form of advisory expert services, fel- 
lowships and scholarships, training in- 
stitutes, seminars, conferences and 
working groups, and the provision of 
technical publications. 

The program will also involve the 
collection, analysis and exchange of 
technical information in collaboration, 
where appropriate, with the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative 
Sciences and other appropriate bodies 
as well as assistance to governments in 
promoting, by all suitable means. 
sound public administration for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

To provide funds for this program, 
the Secretary-General was authorized 
to continue to make the necessary 
provisions in his budgetary estimates. 
In addition, he can finance such activi- 
ties from the funds for the expanded 
technical assistance program (con- 
sisting of voluntary contributions by 
governments), provided the assistance 
given is for the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 

The resolution also reaffirms the 
principle that each government re- 
questing aid shall still be expected to 
assume responsibility, as far as is pos- 
sible, for all or part of the expenses 
connected with the services supplied 
to it. 

The Secretary-General will report 
regularly to the Economic and Social 
Council on the activities under this 
revised program. 


Training Course in Rome on Milk Quality Control 


Forty experts from 14 countries met 
in Rome October 19 for a training 
course dealing with milk quality con- 
trol, sponsored jointly by three United 
Nations agencies—the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Lectures on _ legislative, nutri- 
tional and bacteriological aspects of 
milk quality control will be given by 
specialists from France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom. Practical labora- 
tory work will occupy most of the 
third week of the course, which will 
last until November 13. Participants 


are expected from Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Malta, 
Poland, Turkey and Yugoslavia... . 
Dr. S. S, De, nutrition officer for 
FAO’s Regional Office in Bangkok, has 
gone to Indonesia to help the govern- 
ment set up a plant for making “milk” 
powder from soybeans. The cost of 
the project is being borne jointly by 
Indonesia and UNICEF. Fao and 
UNICEF have worked together in de- 
veloping milk substitutes such as soy- 
bean products and fish meal for use 
in countries where cow’s milk is not 
available in sufficient quantity. 
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A section of the crowd at the opening night of the exhibition. 


UNIQUE CAMERA RECORDS 
OF UNITED NATIONS WORK 


Display of Outstanding Photographs 


by Amateurs, Professionals 


over Past Eight Years 


HE activities of the United Na- 

tions, during its first eight years, 
have been recorded by the camera as 
well as by the written word. The fleet- 
ing facial expression that conveys the 
poignancy of the refugees’ plight, the 
tension of international politics, the 
horror of war, the appeal of children 
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—these and much else have been 
caught and fixed many times over by 
the camera. 

Whether in the hands of a profes- 
sional United Nations photographer 
or of an amateur—perhaps a technical 
assistance expert in the field—the 
camera has been a constant and suc- 


cessful reporter on the work of the 
United Nations and its related agen- 
cies, This fact is demonstrated by the 
demand for the services of the United 
Nations Photo Library, which con- 
tains some 40,000 negatives and is 
backed up by a large darkroom 
laboratory producing more than 200,- 
000 prints a year—a service used by 
newspapers and publications all over 
the world. 

A selection of these photographs, 
by both professional and amateur 
photographers, was recently shown at 
New York in a exhibit sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Public 
Information and the Camera Club of 
New York. The exhibit was designed 
to present a representative selection 
of the camera work of various United 
Nations photographers, rather than to 
give a connected and pictorial story 
of United Nations activity. In addition 
to official United Nations photographs, 
a limited number of United Nations 
subjects produced by amateurs in the 
Secretariat and members of the New 
York Camera Club were displayed. 

The next four pages present a selec- 
tion of the photographs exhibited. 
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Bolivian Villager—Seltzer 
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United Nations Observer in Greece—Chamudes 


Howard Kennedy, Director United Nations Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees presents a report—Al Fox 
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Fifth Committee Debates 1954 Scale of Assessment 


SCALE of assessment setting 

the rate of contributions of 

Member states to the 1954 United Na- 

tions budget has been approved by the 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee, 

The relevant resolution was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 39 in favor, 6 against 
(the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Cuba, Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.) with 3 absten- 
tions (Colombia, Greece and the 
Philippines). 

Introducing the report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions, the Chair- 
man, Arthur Samuel Lall, of India, 
said the adjustments recommended by 
the Committee this year affected 22 
countries as compared with 37 in 
1952, marking a step towards stabiliz- 
ing the scale of assessment. Acting on 
the Assembly’s decision that for 1954 
the assessment of the largest contribu- 
tor should not exceed one third of 
the total assessment, the Committee 
had reduced the United States con- 
tribution from 35.2 per cent to 33.33 
per cent. It had also been instructed to 
defer further action on the per capita 
ceiling and decided to maintain for 
1954 the 1953 rates for the countries 
subject to that ceiling. 

The Committee had based its cal- 
culations on the average national in- 
comes for the years 1950, 1951 and 
1952, and had also taken into account 
the economic trends manifested during 
the current year. Again, following the 
decision of the Assembly, it had given 
special attention to countries with low 
per capita income. 

It should be noted, said Mr. Lall, 
that the Committee suggests that the 
scale of assessment be adopted for 
one year only, and that it be reviewed 
again in 1954. It had also recommend- 
ed that the Secretary-General should 
again be authorized to accept as large 
a proportion as practicable of the con- 
tributions in currencies other than 
United States dollars, in view of the 
continued dollar shortage experienced 
by many Member states (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XV, no. 7). 

Objections to the proposed scale 
were raised by the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and_ the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., held that the Contributions 
Committee had since 1951 systemati- 
cally increased the assessments of 
these countries, while simultaneously 
reducing those of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and other countries, 

The Committee, he held, had failed 
to take into account certain main fac- 
tors established by the Assembly for 
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arriving at an equitable scale: namely, 
the relative capacity to pay due to 
temporary dislocation of national 
economies arising out of the Second 
World War, and the ability of Mem- 
bers to secure foreign currencies, spe- 
cifically U. S. dollars. 

Constantin Tranos, of Greece, drew 
the Committee’s attention to the fact 
that since the Committee had drawn 
up a report, his country had suffered 
damages as a result of the earthquakes 
in the Ionian Islands. It had not been 
possible, at the time, to estimate the 
extent of the disaster, but a letter had 
been sent to the Chairman of the 
Contributions Committee so that it 
could take into consideration the 
damage his country had suffered. 

He proposed an amendment to de- 
crease the Greek contribution, but 
later withdrew this proposal in the 
light of the discussion and of the 
assurances given with regard to the 
Greek contribution for 1955 and on a 
suggestion by the Rapporteur, Hakin 
Mohammed Ahson, that a system of 
calculations by units rather than by 
percentages would be considered by 
the Committee on Contributions. 


Miguel Cuaderno, Jr., of the Phil- 





ippines, in referring to his country’s 
financial difficulties, pointed out that 
while it was true that the Philippine 
national income had increased substan- 
tially, the population increase had been 
even more rapid, with the result that 
the per cpaita income had dropped. 
He proposed that the Committee on 
Contributions consult with Member 
governments before fixing a new scale 
of assessment. 

Several members took issue with 
the Philippine draft resolution on the 
grounds that it would make the Con- 
tributions Committee into a negotiat- 
ing body. This proposal was with- 
drawn on the assurance that mention 
would be made of Mr. Cuaderno’s 
views in the Rapporteur’s report. 


Other recommendations accepted by 
the Fifth Committee concern the con- 
tributions to be paid by Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein towards the ex- 
penses of the International Court of 
Justice; the assessment of 21 non- 
Member states, which are signatories 
of international instruments relating to 
control of narcotic drugs, toward the 
expenses placed on the United Nations 
as a result of those instruments; and 
assessment of non-Members_ which 
might become parties to the Conven- 
tion on Declaration of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons (at present no non-Mem- 
bers are parties). 


SCALE OF ASSESSMENT FOR 1954 
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United States Announces Withdranal 
from Atlantic Weather Station System 


HE Council of the International 

Civil Aviation Organization was 
to meet on October 27 to consider the 
effect on the ocean weather station 
program of the withdrawal, after June 
30, 1954, of the United ‘States. The 
North Atlantic ocean weather sta- 
tion program maintains ten floating 
stations manned with twenty-five ships. 
The United States has provided four- 
teen of them. Although weather re- 
porting is their principal task, the 
ships have built up an enviable search 
and rescue record in the past few 
years. The eleven other ships come 
from Britain, France, Norway; the 
Netherlands and Canada. 

The United States representative at 
Montreal, headquarters of ICAO, said 
that “the Government of the United 
States, as a result of a study just con- 
cluded, has determined that the serv- 
ices provided by the ocean stations 
in the North Atlantic are no longer 
required by the United States and that 
the benefits derived by the United 
States are no longer commensurate 
with the cost. Consequently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
decided not to participate in the pro- 
gram after the expiration of the 
present agreement on June 30, 1954.” 

States which have participated in 
the agreement are Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom and United States. 
The major purpose of the pro- 
gram is to fill a gap in the complex 
weather reporting networks which 
exist in Europe and North America. 
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To do this the stations take surface 
and upper-air weather observations 
several times daily, and report these 
back to their bases for incorporation 
into the weather networks. The sta- 
tions provide meteorological and 
navigational aids to aircraft, and serve 
as floating search and rescue bases. 

The information is frequently used 
to determine the amount of fuel that 
should be carried for a trip, the route 
to be followed and the time of take- 
off and arrival. 

Allocation of cost and ship mainte- 
nance in the program is based upon 
the number of North Atlantic cross- 
ings made by the aircraft of each par- 
ticipating nation. 

The United States contends that 
while the percentage of crossings by 
its planes has decreased, there has 
been no agreement in ICAO on a new 
scale. 

The original agreement which pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the net- 
work was signed in 1946, and revised 
in 1949. The 1949 agreement was 
originally to expire on July 1, 1953, 
but was extended for one year by a 
special protocol signed during the 
sixth session of the 1cao Assembly in 
the summer of 1952. A third confer- 
ence, convened by Icao in July 1953 
to arrange for renewal of the 25-ship 
program, did not reach an agreement 
and a further meeting is recom- 
mended for next spring to review the 
whole problem of the ocean sta- 
tions. The July conference requested 
states concerned to re-examine their 
positions and to communicate their 
views to ICAO. 


Advances in the 
Integration of Central 
American Economies 


TEGRATION of the Central 

American economies has been fur- 
ther advanced as the result of a three- 
day meeting in San José, Costa Rica, 
ending October 16. It was a meeting 
—the second of its kind—of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Co-operation of 
the Ministers of Economy in Central 
America — a standing body of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. Represented 
on it are Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 
Panama sent an observer, 


One important step toward the 
Committee’s goal is that of creating 
an advanced school of public adminis- 
tration for the entire region. It will be 
set up in Costa Rica. 

Another is the decision to establish 
a new Sub-Committee on Central 
American Trade, to function in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. It will com- 
plete the task of unifying customs 
nomenclatures for the region. It will 
also examine customs regulations, dif- 
ferential taxes and other cost-factors, 
and it will submit recommendations 
for uniform measures and solutions to 
the governments concerned. 





FINANCING DEVELOPMENT The financing 
of economic development in the region 
was also discussed. Governments, it 
was recommended, should take steps 
to increase savings and direct them to- 
ward the financing of both national 
and regional development projects. 
Central Banks of the region will be 
asked to support this policy. Ecta’s 
secretariat will co-operate on this with 
governments and the Central Banks, 
and will continue its studies on eco- 
nomic integration problems. 


TECHNICAL AID As to technical as- 
sistance, it was agreed that the Min- 
isters should ask the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the specialized agencies to comply 
as soon as possible with further re- 
quests for aid on projects now under 
way and also for new projects. Prior- 
ity, it was agreed, should be given to 
technical assistance for: the advanced 
school of public administration; the 
development of transport and of cus- 
toms nomenclatures and regulations; 
a technological institute of industrial 
research; electric power development; 
technical and administrative training; 
the development of forestry products, 
pulp and paper industries, cattle, dairy, 
cotton and textile industries, and 
the production of oil and fats. 


Provision was made also for includ- 
ing other Ministers in the Committee’s 
work. 

The Committee will meet again next 
year at Managua in Nicaragua. 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGES 


Statements by Heads of Specialized Agencies, President 


of General Assembly and Secretary General; 





By DAVID A. MORSE 


Direc’or-General, International 
Labor Organization 


NITED Nations Day is no holi- 
day. It is very much a working 

day. It should be a day of dedication 
to the greatest job of work facing the 
world today: to build a lasting peace. 


Looking back over the last few 
months there are some signs of hope 
that the work of the United Nations 
may lead us to a surer peace. But this 
is not the time to contemplate these 
few hard-won achievements. It is the 
time to put ever greater efforts into 
support for the work which lies be- 
fore the United Nations. 

No one should delude himself about 
the great obstacles to real peace we 
have to struggle with. We must acquire 
the firmness of will needed to over- 
come these obstacles. 


THE PEACE EFFORT We must think of 
peace not merely as the absence of 
war but as an active, constructive hu- 
man effort in which everyone has a 
job to do. Just as the greatest threat 
to our world is total war, so it is our 
great responsibility to join all our ef- 
forts to wage total peace, This means 
that the problems of peace do not 
depend for their solution upon the skill 
of diplomats alone — the solution 
calls for efforts by men and women 
everywhere on the economic, social 
and educational fronts as well as for 
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statesmanship on the political front. 
In this total effort the International 
Labor Organization can make a great 
contribution. It has behind it a record 
of almost 35 years’ work towards im- 
proving social conditions throughout 
the world. Today we are more than 
ever aware that the peace effort must 
be founded upon an improvement of 
social conditions for all people. The 
ILO needs the support of all govern- 
ments, employers and workers if its 
objective of lasting peace founded 
upon social justice is to be achieved. 





By NORRIS E. DODD 


Director-General, Food and 
Argiculture Organization 


NCE again we celebrate United 

Nations Day, turning our thoughts 
towards those ideals of peace, justice 
and progress embodied in the consti- 
tutions of the United Nations family 
of organizations. 

In particular, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions has continued during the past 
year its efforts to ensure freedom from 
want for all mankind. During the com- 
ing year, FAO’s work must forge ahead, 
striving not only to keep pace with the 
world’s expanding population, but also 
to ensure better conditions, more food 
and better living for the many millions 
of the world’s less fortunate peoples. 


BATTLE AGAINST HUNGER Since FAO was 
founded, in 1945, the number of mem- 


ber nations has increased from 44 to 
68, an increase emphasizing realiza- 
tion among the countries of the world 
that the problems of producing more 
food press ever more urgently, Within 
FAO’s resources, we cannot undertake 
every project we would wish. We must 
concentrate, during the coming year, 
wherever the need is greatest, knowing 
always that we can rely on our mem- 
ber nations to do their utmost to help 
feed and clothe and house the peoples 
of the world. 

In the fight against hunger and want, 
United Nations agencies such as FAO 
are, as it were, the focal point for the 
efforts of their several members. For 
nothing is now more evident than that 
the United Nations ideals can only be 
obtained by co-operation in every field, 
between governments at every step on 
the long ladder from the richest to the 
poorest. Only thus can wedefeat the 
evils which have stood for so long in 
the way of a better life for every man, 
woman and child upon this earth. 





By DR. LUTHER H. EVANS 


Director-General, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


NITED NATIONS Day is a par- 

ticularly important occasion this 
year for us at UNESCO. For we have 
entered upon a new phase of maturity 
in the development of the Organiza- 
tion and in its sympathetic acceptance 
by world opinion. We are not only 
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having greater success in our efforts to 
help make the peoples of the world 
better known and better understood by 
one another; we are also gaining 
clearer and more friendly understand- 
ing for our purposes and the methods 
by which we strive to achieve them. 


Peace, justice, progress through edu- 
cation, science and culture—these are 
our goals. We believe that ignorance 
of each other’s ways and lives has been 
a common cause, throughout the his- 
tory of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences 
have all too often broken into war. We 
believe that peace, if it is to be sound 
and lasting, must be based on more 
than the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments. It must al- 
so secure the unanimous and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, 
and this requires education, a knowl- 
edge of one another, a belief in the 
value of one another’s basic ideals, 
and a general attitude of tolerance. 


A DIFFICULT TASK Our constitution as- 
serts that wars begin in the minds of 
men and that, therefore, it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of 
peace must, be constructed. This is not 
an easy task! Indeed some may think 
that it is an impossible task, particular- 
ly in an epoch of history when men’s 
anxieties and apathies, tend to breed 
doubt ‘that the necessary degree of 
moral and intellectual solidarity is at- 
tainable. 


It is a task in which the United Na- 
tions has a Vital role to play. Co-opera- 
tion between the United Nations and 
UNESCO has yielded very encouraging 
results in many fields. These include 
such highly valuable aims as educa- 
tional help to children, freedom of in- 
formation and _ scientific research, 
while in the Technical Assistance pro- 
gram alone close working relation- 
ships have been developed to an 
impressive degree with encouraging re- 
sults. But far and above, the transla- 
tion into reality of the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights remains 
the supreme goal toward which all 
of UNESCO’s activities are directed, and 
in which our Organization is deeply 
concerned. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAM This United Na- 
tions Day is important for us also be- 
cause I feel sure that UNESCO has 
turned the corner and entered upon the 
path of slow but sure and steady, con- 
crete and practical ways of carrying 
out the tasks of contributing to peace, 
justice and progress through education, 
science and culture. We have found 
Our way—and I am happy to say on 
this auspicious occasion that an ever 
larger number of persons all over the 
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world understand that our program 
is practical, and that the Secretariat, 
the Member states, and the non- 
governmental organizations, and pri- 
vate citizens who work together on the 
program. can carry it out successfully. 


Peace, justice and progress are 
urgent tasks. But they are carried out 
by various methods, some quickly, 
some more slowly. I have the belief, 
a belief which I am convinced the 
Member states of UNESCO share, that 
our Organization’s activities have been 
more fruitfully and effectively carried 
out in proportion as we have recog- 
nized that directing the minds of men 
toward peace is a task for many gen- 
erations, and not for a short moment. 
Such a realization permits more ra- 
tional planning and the more certain 
and continuous exertion of effort to 
achieve agreed goals. 


We of UNESCO give our fullest sup- 
port and most whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion to all the international agencies 
that work together today to bring 
about peace, each by taking on a par- 
ticular portion of the task. Thus we 
warmly applaud the celebration of 
United Nations Day, as meaning more 
to us than would a UNESCO Day, be- 
cause it represents the complete and 
integral dream of peace, rather than 
our Own particular and partial phase 
of the whole dream. 





By CARL LJUNGBERG 


Secretary-General, International Civil 


Aviation Organization 


T is interesting to note that, in the 
year which has passed since the 
last celebration of United Nations Day, 
the prodigious development of interna- 
tional air transportation has continued 
with unchecked vigor. The ever-in- 
creasing speed and safety with which 


people and goods are being carried 
about this earth of ours is more and 
more shrinking the distances between 
peoples, more and more reducing the 
artificial and natural barriers which 
keep them apart. 


For 1cao this past year has been 
specially marked by the holding of 
the seventh session of the Assembly. 
This session was a full-scale one, which 
examined the work and the problems 
of the organization in all of its many 
fields of activity, and which laid plans 
for our operations in the future. Most 
heartening of all was the attendance at 
this meeting, an attendance far larger 
in numbers of delegates and far larger 
in the listing of nations represented, 
than any assembly which 1cao has con- 
vened in the past. It was, by courtesy 
of the British Government, held in 
Brighton, England in June and July. 


OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS Another item 
of note in the 1cao record was the 
convening of the first air navigation 
conference, a meeting designed to in- 
vestigate and correlate some of the 
technical problems of international 
aviation which until now have been 
considered merely in their individual 
aspects. Of interest, too, to all air pas- 
sengers is the action taken by the 1cao 
legal committee in preparing a draft 
convention to replace the Warsaw 
Convention of 1929, and which, if 
adopted, will increase the limits placed 
upon the liability of the air carrier to 
its passengers in the event of accident 
by some sixty per cent. 


The year was marked, too, by the 
successful and happy settlement of the 
first dispute between nations ever 
placed before the council of the or- 
ganization, It was a dispute between 
the Governments of India and Pakis- 
tan concerning rights of Indian aircraft 
to overfly Pakistani territory on the 
way to Afghanistan. The 1cao Council 
offered its good offices for the nego- 
tiated settlement of this dispute, and 
the parties concerned reached an 
eventual and mutually satisfactory 
compromise—a compromise that indi- 
cates that many of the world’s prob- 
lems could be solved reasonably and 
rationally if the participants agree to 
sit down with good will around a con- 
ference table. 


As I take this opportunity to salute 
the United Nations upon the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the signing 
of the Charter, it is accomplishments 
such as these, largely unspectacular 
but none-the-less important, which 
prove that the ideals and the objectives 
of the United Nations system are not 
misplaced, and that co-operation be- 
tween nations should be able to bring 
us a better world. 
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By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President of the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development 


N eight critical years the United Na- 
I tions has proved itself an indispens- 
able force for world security and prog- 
ress. During these years the basic 
principles of freedom and peaceful co- 
operation among nations, upon which 
the Organization is founded, have been 
gravely threatened. The United Na- 
tions has met these threats courageous- 
ly, resourcefully, and successfully. 


At the same time the United Na- 
tions is waging constant war against 
conditions of poverty, backwardness 
and human misery, which are the eco- 
nomic allies of aggression. We in the 
World Bank are proud to be associated 
with the United Nations in this work. 


THE BANK’S JOB We have a practical 
job to do. The Bank is helping its 55 
member nations put financial, eco- 
nomic and human resources to work. 
By making loans which borrowers can 
repay through their own efforts, the 
Bank is helping countries to build self- 
sustaining economies and to earn their 
own way in world trade. In co-opera- 
tion with other specialized agencies 
and with the United Nations itself, we 
are giving our member countries tech- 
nical aid and advice in solving more 
and more problems connected with 
their economic development. We are 
trying to assist them in making the 
most effective use of available re- 
sources, in order to increase their pro- 
duction of needed goods and to create 
better conditions of life for their peo- 
ple. 

We salute the United Nations on its 
eighth anniversary, and we will con- 
tinue to work toward its objectives. 
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By DR. M. G. CANDAU 


Director-General, World Health Organization 


CP EACE, justice and progress’ — 

the theme chosen for the 1953 
United Nations Day—has the merit- 
of reminding us all of the sustained 
and combined efforts all nations will 
have to make if the objectives of the 
United Nations Charter — now eight 
years old — are to be achieved. There 
is indeed in that theme a clear rec- 
ognition of the very intimate interde- 
pendence of the political, economic 
and social problems in our society as 
well as of the imperative need to solve 
those problems on a truly universal 
basis. 





Viewed against this overall aim, the 
task on which the United Nations em- 
barked in 1945 must, of necessity, 
appear as a long and challenging en- 
deavor. The question which we oughf 
to ask ourselves is not whether the 
Organization has reached even some of 
its objectives, but rather whether it is 
succeeding in laying foundations on 
which a better world of tomorrow 
could be built. As head of a purely 
technical organization, it would be 
quite improper for me to attempt an 
evaluation of the political work of the 
United Nations. As a private citizen, 
however, I cannot help feeling that, 
but for the United Nations, some of 
the issues which continue to divide 
our world might already have involved 
us in a series of destructive conflicts 
far worse than anything we have 
hitherto known. As to the future, I 
am convinced that our best hope—in- 
deed our only hope—for universal 
peace and lasting security lies in the 
growing ability of all peoples and 
governments to give their allegiance— 
and active support—to the principles 
of the United Nation Charter. 





CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL Whole-hearted 
co-operation, involving greater finan- 
cial and other sacrifices than those 


By IVAR ROOTH 


Chairman and Managing Director, 
International Monetary Fund 


E are glad to take this occasion 

— the eighth United Nations 
Day—to reaffirm our devotion to the 
principles of international co-opera- 
tion which find their expression in 
such organizations as the United Na- 
tions itself, the Fund and all the other 
specialized agencies. We each have our 
special areas of responsibility—politi- 
cal, economic, social, agricultural, 
health, education, etc.—which together 
cover the whole range of human in- 
terest. But we are all dedicated to the 
same principle, which is well expressed 
in the theme selected for this year’s 
United Nations Day—Peace, Justice 
and Progress. 


The complexity of the problems fac- 
ing governments today is unprece- 
dented and the penalties for wrong 
solutions are severe. The responsibili- 
ties which individuals everywhere have 
to bear have also become very heavy. 
In such a world, the international or- 
ganizations have the tasks of dispas- 
sionate, objective examination of the 
facts, of calm and rational guidance 
and of the reconciliation of conflicting 
interests. We in the Fund are deter- 
mined to paly our part in this co- 
operative endeavor. 


made in the past on the part of all 
countries, continue to be essential if 
WHO is to make its full contribution 
to the improvement of social and eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the 
world, What WHO can accomplish in 
raising the low levels of health which 
prevail in most parts of the world is 
clearly demonstrated by the record of 
the Organization’s achievements dur- 
ing the last five years. 

International assistance channelled 
through wuHo has already made it 
more feasible in an ever-increasing 
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number of countries effectively to fight 
epidemics and chronic diseases which 
in the past have been killing and in- 
capaciting millions of people. There is 
no doubt that WHO experts and teams 
who are at work today in many parts 
of the five continents are giving im- 
portant assistance to national health 
authorities in their long struggle 
against such age-old scourges as ma- 
laria, TB and other diseases which are 
still undermining the strength to live 
and the capacity to work of the great 
majority of the populations of the 
world. Nobody looking at the results 
of the campaigns carried out during 
the last five years by WHO, with valu- 
able help from UNICEF, would deny 
that the existence of the United Na- 
tions inspires hope today that the 
world’s children will be physically, 
mentally and socially healthier and 
better citizens that their parents were. 


ONLY A BEGINNING And yet we are 
only at the beginning of our work. 
Modern methods of sanitation still 
have to be extended to vast areas 
where insect-borne and intestinal dis- 
eases continue to afflict large numbers 
of the people. The science of nutrition 
must join forces with new agricultural 
techniques to improve standards of 
diet all over the world and, in the 
economically more developed coun- 
tries, we still face the task of bringing 
under control the complex degenera- 
tive and stress diseases such as cancer, 
heart diseases and mental ill-health. 


I am confident that progress toward 
“the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health” can 
be greatly accelerated by wHo which, 
under its Constitution, is given the 
power to direct and co-ordinate all 
international health work. I am sure 
that WHO, together with the United 
Nations and the other specialized agen- 
cies, can help solve the essential prob- 
lem of our time by establishing co- 
operation based on mutual understand- 
ing and compromise as the supreme 
rule of conduct for international af- 
fairs. But it must not be forgotten that 
the United Nations or wHO can do no 
more than the governments and people 
behind them will allow. The efficacy 
of these instruments depends solely on 
the good faith, intelligence and imagi- 
nation of all those who support them. 
If these instruments fail, it is because 
we have failed them. If they succeed, 
it will be because of our determination 
to devote all our energies to their 
support. 


This anniversary of the birth of the 
United Nations is a reminder to all 
of us of the great responsibilities his- 
tory has placed in our hands. We can 
either choose to pursue our small 
selfish interests, with utter disregard 
for the welfare of the world com- 
munity—and nothing will then save 
humanity from annihilation — or we 
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can choose to work together towards 
the achievement of world unity and 
world prosperity, and then we can be 
sure that our children will grow into 
a secure and peaceful tomorrow, 

The challenge we are facing today 
is the greatest man has ever known. 
I am confident that, despite all handi- 
caps, we shall meet it. 





By DR. FRITZ HESS 


Secretary-General, Universal Postal Union 


| ¢ spite of the clouds which have 
overshadowed international rela- 
tions for the past few years, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union has continued its 
contributions to the work of peace by 
assuring international postal exchange 
under the best possible conditions be- 
tween the peoples of its 93 member 
countries who constitute, from a postal 
viewpoint, one single territory. 

During its congresses, which have 
taken place at regular intervals since 
1874, interrupted only by events out- 
side its control, the UPU has promoted 
personal contact betwen the represen- 
tatives of its member countries, thus 
encouraging free exchange of ideas in 
a friendly atmosphere and so contrib- 
uting to mutual understanding, and, 
by the same token, to peace between 
the peoples. 


EXAMPLE OF CO-OPERATION Further- 
more, its longevity and its successful 
survival of two world wars are not 
only proof of its vitality but an ex- 
ample of co-operation and peaceful 
coexistence in practice. 

For it labors unceasingly through 
its liaison group, the Executive and 
Liaison Committee, at smoothing out 
possible difference of opinion, strength- 
ening the unity of its members, while 
maintaining, through the same group, 
the best of relations with organiza- 
tions, such as the United Nations, 
which are working to maintain peace. 

By treating all its members on an 
equal basis, without any distinction, 


the UPU is only in fact applying the 
elementary laws of justice. 

Every member country, no matter 
what its size, has the right to be rep- 
resented at UPU Congresses, to submit 
proposals or suggestions, to participate 
in the debates, and in particular, to 
vote. Each opinion is studied and ac- 
cepted if it will have the effect of 
improving postal services throughout 
the world. 

It is equally known that since its in- 
ception, the UPU has adopted, in the 
different countries and within its own 
field, the advances achieved by man- 
kind. 


SPIRIT OF SOLIDARITY In an exemplary 
spirit of solidarity, its members pub- 
lish their experiments with new inven- 
tions, thus stimulating members less 
favored with technical facilities to imi- 
tate them as far as possible. 

But the UPU is not satisfied merely 
with exploiting past progress; anxious 
for the constant perfection of its serv- 
ices and to adapt them to the ever 
changing needs of modern times, it 
works unceasingly to stimulate, and in- 
deed to create, thanks to its staff, 
technical improvements from which 
mankind as a whole can benefit. 

It is with this triple aim: Peace, 
Justice, and Progress that the UPU is 
happy to assure the United Nations of 
its support and to salute and pay trib- 
ute to the United Nations on United 
Nations Day 1953. 





By GUSTAV SWOBODA 


Secretary-General, World 
Meteorological Organization 


AN’S activities, his very survival, 

depend on weather and climate, 
wherever he may be, on land or on the 
sea, in the open air or inside his home, 
in temperate, tropical or polar regions, 
in the plains or on the mountains. 
These facts, known long ago, have yet 
to be studied in all their aspects and 
all their possibilities put at the disposal 
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of mankind, It is true that science has 
already made remarkable progress; on 
the one hand it endeavors to deter- 
Mine as precisely as possible the rela- 
tion between the meteorological fac- 
tors and the conditions required by 
man and the animals and plants he 
needs for his livelihood, and also his 
various undertakings; and on the other 
hand it tends to improve continuously 
the technical basis on which is founded 
long-or-short-range weather forecast- 
ing. Such research is furthered by the 
World Meteorological Organization 
whose primary aim, however, is to co- 
ordinate, on an international basis and 
in co-operation with existing or 
planned national meteorological serv- 
ices, the practical use of meteorologi- 
cal knowledge in daily life. 

During the two and a half years 
since its first Congress, the World 
Meteorological Organization, the 
youngest specialized agency of the 
United Nations, has applied itself to 
fulfilling this task with efficiency. In 
1953, three of its six Regional Associa- 
tions, and six of its eight Technical 
Commissions have met or will meet 
in session to study and to recommend 
many important improvements in ap- 
plied meteorology, and about twenty 
projects in the field of technical as- 
sistance were developed in answer to 
the requests of the countries con- 
cerned. The scope of this work is in- 
creasing rapidly. It will play an im- 
portant part in helping the United Na- 
tions to achieve its main object of lay- 
ing the foundations for a lasting and a 
just peace by raising the economic and 
social standard of living of all peoples 
of the world. 





By MAURICE PATE 


Executive Director, United Nations 
Children’s Fund 


N October 24, United Nations 
Day, people throughout the 
world rededicate themselves to the 
struggle for world-wide justice and 
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harmony. Many take the occasion to 
review the progress of the United Na- 
tions toward reaching this goal. 

In my opinion, the influence of the 
United Nations has been deeply and 
positively felt. This is perhaps most 
true of the work of its various agencies 
which, persistently and usually without 
publicity, strive to give practical assist- 
ance to lessen widespread ills that have 
harassed mankind for centuries. Hun- 
ger, disease and ignorance must be 
subdued before people can build a 
better future for themselves. 


SEVEN-YEAR EFFORT An effective point 
of attack on these problems is to raise 
health and welfare standards for the 
world’s children. Out of a world total 
of 900 million youngsters, some 600 
million are hungry, perhaps starving; 
diseased, perhaps dying. Yet it is the 
children of today who will mould the 
world’s future, whose health and well- 
being will help determine its stability 
and creative energy. Seven years ago 
this December, the United Nations set 
up UNICEF—the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
now the United Nations Children’s 
Fund—to help countries better the lot 
of their children, UNICEF, working 
closely with the World Health Organ- 
ization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, has enabled countries, 
chiefly in the under-developed areas of 
atin America, Africa, Asia and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, to reach tens 
of millions of needy children with 
milk, disease control campaigns, and 
new health services. 

This year alone about 1,400,000 
children and mothers will benefit from 
UNICEF milk and other foods through 
child-feeding programs and many 
thousands more from milk given 
through maternal and child welfare* 
clinics. In 1953, UNICEF vaccines and 
medicines will be used to vaccinate 
over 8 million children for tuber- 
culosis, treat close to 1,400,000 for the 
crippling tropical disease of yaws, pro- 
tect 12,000,000 from malaria and 
typhus, and reach other thousands in 
campaigns to control diphtheria, 
whooping cough, trachoma and lep- 
rosy. The Fund is currently helping 14 
countries set up plants to produce safe 
milk, other countries to build local 
vaccine production plants. And it has 
allocated money to equip thousands of 
maternal and child welfare centres— 
the majority in rural areas whose in- 
habitants have never before ‘received 
medical care. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT But figures don’t 
tell the story. The human lives saved 
from death or years of suffering do. 
There was Savate, a starving Thai 
baby: UNICEF milk enabled him to 
grow into a healthy child. Thirteen- 
year- old José Santos and many other 
Philippine children were handicapped 
by night-blindness: shark-liver oil cap- 


sules cured them. Yaws would have 
permanently disfigured Mariati, a 
beautiful young Javanese girl, had it 
not been for UNICEF penicillin. UNICEF 
DDT protected 7-year-old Geraldina 
Portillo from malaria. These are the 
world’s children that need help—help 
that the international community now 
knows how to give. For them, the 
United Nations through UNICEF has a 
very real and practical meaning. 
UNIcEF funds alone do not accomplish 
all this. Governments of assisted coun- 
tries match UNICEF aid with at least an 
equal amount of money, Usually they 
put up more. Last year, for example, 
countries committed over $23 million 
to “match” UNICEF allocations of some 
$15 million, and these figures don’t 
include the expense to the governments 
of running the programs after UNICEF 
aid ends or the cost of the non-govern- 
mental effort which is often volun- 
teered. 

Since the work of the Fund got un- 
der way, the money it has had to spend 
has totaled less than the cost of a 
single aircraft carrier. Yet, with these 
resources, contributed by governments 
and individuals the world around, it 
has helped provide desperately needed 
food, protection and care to tens of 
millions of youngsters. Even more im- 
portant, since international aid cannot 
be stretched to do all or even most 
of the job, UNICEF-assisted programs 
have shown the way to better health 
which countries, armed with new 
knowledge and confidence, can follow 
and bring a better life to more and 
more of the under-privileged children 
of the world. 





By MADAME V. J. PANDIT 


President of the General Assembly 


N the lives of nations, as of in- 
dividuals, certain days in each year 
stand out as worthy of remembrance. 
As they come round we pause a mo- 
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ment in our daily tasks to rejoice or 
pay homage and for that moment we 
are uplifted and strengthened and bet- 
ter equipped to carry our burdens. 
October 24 is one such day. 

It was on this day, eight years ago, 
that the Charter, as drawn up at San 
Francisco, formally came into being 
as the foundation of the world’s at- 
tempt to put away all thoughts of war 
and to create, through collective ef- 
fort, conditions under which progress, 
freedom and peace might be assured. 

In a very real sense, the hopes for 
tomorrow rest upon the ashes of yes- 
terday; the edifice for peace which we 
know as the United Nations is built 
upon the death and destruction, sor- 
row and suffering, of a global war. 

The founders of the United Nations 
at San Francisco pledged that there 
should be no repetition of this catas- 
trophe, and that succeeding generations 
should be saved from this scourge. 
This pledge has not been redeemed. 

As we look back upon the last eight 
years, We cannot but admit that 
progress towards peace has_ been 
neither firm nor fast. 

Tensions of various sorts have con- 
tinued, and, indeed, in several fields, 
the most powerful nations of the earth 
have been drifting apart. Racial preju- 
dices persist in many places, the col- 
lective attack on poverty has not yet 
gathered any real momentum, and 
millions continue to hope for speedier 
advance to national independence, 

This is what might be called the 
debit side of the world picture as seen 
in the context of the United Nations. 
But we must not forget that there are 
also other entries on the United Na- 
tions ledger. These, though small, are 
not without hope or significance. In 
large areas of the world today, men 
and supplies provided by the United 
Nations are at work eliminating dis- 
ease and helping to raise living stand- 
ards; in other areas, the United Na- 
tions is at work trying to ease frictions 
which might lead to wars. 

Today, our own Indian soldiers are 
carrying out one such mission in what 
were formerly the battlefields of Ko- 
rea. They are there to help see that 
these battlefields do not resound again 
with the noise of guns and the sounds 
of war. 

Let us hope that the effort in which 
our compatriots are engaged will suc- 
ceed and that peace will be restored 
to that war-stricken peninsula. 

If the United Nations succeeds in 
bringing peace and unity to Korea by 
the methods of negotiation and con- 
ciliation, a new day of hope will have 
dawned for the whole world and a 
new pattern of collective wisdom will 
have emerged. 

So, on this day, let us rededicate 
ourselves to the noble principles and 
purposes of the Charter and work with 
tolerance, sympathy and patience to 
redeem our pledge to humanity. 
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By JOHN B. COULTER 


Agent General, United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency 


NITED NATIONS DAY has spe- 

cial significance this year because 
it has been demonstrated that inter- 
national morality can be harnessed to 
stop war. Peoples all over the world 
join in rejoicing that the fighting in 
Korea has been stopped. 

The soldiers’ work, we hope, is 
done. And the work of reconstruction 
can now hit its full stride. 

The United: Nations two-fold mis- 
sion in Korea has been first and fore- 
most to repel aggression and then to 
assist in rehabilitating the economy 
which had been devastated by the 
hostilities. Unless United Nations aid 
is effective in assisting the Korean 
people once again to stand on their 
own feet, economic collapse may well 
nullify the great sacrifices already 
made to preserve the country’s in- 
tegrity. 

Even while the fighting raged, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency began its work. Under its 
$70,000,000 program in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, it pursued a pro- 
gram of long-range rehabilitation in 
many phases of the economy. Several 
projects were completed and many 
more were carried into advanced 
stages. Grain, fertilizer, machinery, 
educational and medical supplies and 
industrial equipment were landed by 
the shipload. Besides these activities, 
UNKRA’s experts collected information 
on the condition of agriculture, indus- 
try, the supply of power, and in other 
economic fields. They scoured the em- 
battled country for data, funnelled it 
into a planning centre, co-ordinated it 
with the Korean Government and the 
United Nations Army, and drafted 
carefully laid plans for long-range re- 
habilitation. Specialized agencies of 
the United Nations added their skills 
in their own fields. 


The result is that now, with UNKRA’s 
program for this financial year ap- 
proved at $130,000,000, the well- 
planned rehabilitation program, sup- 
plemented by a generous program of 
economic assistance provided by the 
United States of America, can be put 
into effect. Ships are being loaded 
in ports of many countries with goods 
vital to Korea’s economic health. Unit- 
ed Nations experts are working 
shoulder to shoulder with the Koreans 
and with United States aid authorities 
in the multi-nation task of carrying 
out a well-planned and thoroughly co- 
ordinated program aimed at healing 
the wounds of war. 


The job will be long and costly. But 
the job must be done if the United 
Nations is to fulfill its obligation, and 
if collective security is to emerge as a 
human as well as a military theory. 
And the cost, however great, will be 
only a fraction of the vast resources 
poured into the prosecution of the 
war itself. 





By G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 


United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees 


N United Nations Day 1953, as 

on every other day, people 
throughout the world become refugees 
in search of freedom. These are cou- 
rageous people, willing, even anxious 
to give up whatever material things 
they possess for the sake of their be- 
liefs. 

We live in days when “security” is 
the word, in international and national 
life, in private life. Nations and indi- 
viduals want to be sure and secure. 
The refugee abandons all his certain- 
ties and walks into the unknown. He 
is certain of one thing only—no longer 
will he be oppressed and persecuted. 
That’s his negative security. Of posi- 
tive securities he has none. 

The essence of the United Nations 
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is freedom, because freedom is the 
condition for peace, not peace the con- 
dition for freedom. The Charter 
breathes everywhere the spirit of free- 
dom. Not only of freedom to, but of 
equal importance, of freedom from. 
The refugee goes on the march be- 
cause he has neither. He has no free- 
dom to speak, to write, to believe, nor 
has he freedom from fear and want. 

In his decision to abandon every- 
thing he had, the refugee relies on 
hope. Hope, based on the simple con- 
viction that every human being is en- 
titled to freedom and that a world, 
based on freedom, will not let him 
down. Meetings on United Nations 
Day, where we remind ourselves of 
the priceless value of a free and peace- 
ful world, might well call attention to 
our duty and our right to receive the 
refugee as he deserves to be received. 

The refugee problem has its roots 
in war, tyranny, persecution, and dis- 
crimination. It is typically a United 
Nations problem, and to contribute to 
its solution is a United Nations duty 
of high priority. 





By LESLIE J. CARVER 


Acting Director, United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


T a time when the United Nations 

are celebrating the eighth anni- 
versary of the coming into force of 
the Charter, the future of nearly 900,- 
000 Arab refugees from Palestine re- 
mains unsettled. The problem is a vast 
and complicated one, and the solution 
correspondingly hard to find. The con- 
clusion, during the past year, of a num- 
ber of agreements with the Arab States 
marks a step forward, and justifies the 
hope that progress will be made more 
rapidly in future. 

It is, therefore, with prudent opti- 
mism that we look toward the 
achievement of the goal of creating tor 
the refugees opportunities which will 
permit them to achieve that inde- 
pendence, to the enjoyment of which 
every man and woman is entitled, and 
to which the Charter itself is dedicated. 
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By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 


HE twenty-fourth of October is 

United Nations Day. It has been 
set aside by the General Assembly for 
making known the aims and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. On this 
day in 1945 the United Nations Char- 
ter came into force as a statement of 
common aspirations and a code of 
conduct which the Member nations 
agreed should guide them in their re- 
lationship with each other and the 
world at large. 

The United Nations was not 
founded with any thought that by its 
mere establishment the dangers that 
beset our world would be banished or 
the conflicts brought to an end. The 
United Nations is an instrument to be 
used and developed by all who sincere- 
ly work for peace. It is a tool in the 
hands of the governments, needed in 
their efforts to prevent and resolve 
conflicts by peaceful negotiation and 
constructive co-operation. The United 
Nations is what the Member nations 
make it, reflecting the weaknesses of 
all human effort but also the high 
aspirations and noble achievements of 
men of good will all over the world. 


FOR JUSTICE AND PROGRESS In the past 
eight years we find that the Members 
of the United Nations have sometimes 
succeeded, sometimes been frustrated, 
in their effort to promote and defend 
peace and well-being. But all through 
that period we find the influence of 
the United Nations being vigorously 
exerted, against the forces of fear and 
hate and destruction, for justice and 
progress. 

In our efforts to establish for the 
future a world of peace and freedom 
we know that we have in the United 
Nations a new element offering new 
possibilities for success—a new means 
of settling old problems and reducing 


tensions and, better still, of anticipat- 
ing future problems and tensions in 
order to forestall dangers that other- 
wise might threaten, Where the meth- 
ods of bilateral and regional negotia- 
tion prove insufficient, the alternative 
of a world forum now exists. The re- 
sort to force or the threat of force is 
forbidden by the Charter. In Korea 
the United Nations has shown that 
armed aggression can be repelled by 
collective action. 


NEW WORLD TO MASTER Our world of 
today and our world of the future 
present a picture in which the need 
for such a new approach as that em- 
bodied in the United Nations is only 
too apparent. New technical develop- 
ment has made all countries neigh- 
bors in a geographical sense. It has 
given us means of destruction far more 
terrible than those which have previ- 
ously been at the disposal of anybody. 
The economic ties between different 
countries have become much closer 
than before. Thus, we face today a 
situation characterized by greatly in- 
creased international interdependence, 
rich in possibilities, but also fraught 
with dangers unknown to the world 
of yesterday. This is the world we 
must master. This is the world in 
which a new approach is necessary, 
from every single man and from the 
various governments, but also collec- 
tively. Our problem is how to use what 
man has created for the benefit of 
man instead of for his destruction. That 
problem can be resolved only by a 
joint effort in which all are willing to 
take their part and to carry their re- 
sponsibility. That is the meaning of the 
United Nations for all peoples. 





Revised Tariff Plan 


A revised French plan for world- 
wide tariff reduction by a new method 
involving reduction of the average 
tariff rate by 30 per cent in three 
years, was debated by the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, meeting in Geneva. 

The plan was generally welcomed 
as an important step toward finding 
a way to replace the current method 
of reciprocal bargaining which some 
of the parties have said is no longer 
yielding results, since the low-tariff 
countries have nothing more to offer 
in negotiations. 

The Contracting Parties took no 
decision on the plan but agreed to 
refer it to governments for comments. 
Problems arising from the plan will 
be studied by an inter-sessional com- 
mittee. 
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Perched on elevator-like apparatus, window cleaners give ieaaiil to 45-foot windows at south end of General Assembly Building. 


One of World’s Big 
Housekeeping Tasks 


Keeping United Nations Headquarters Ship-Shape with 
Daily Population of 12,000 Poses Problems 
Both Inside and Outside Buildings 
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LEVEN thousand to twelve thou- 
sand persons, according to the 
best estimates, move in and out of 
United Nations Headquarters every 
week-day. On Saturdays and Sundays, 
the population shrinks to 4,000-5,000. 
In the wake of these hordes — em- 
ployees, delegations and staff, visitors 
and sightseers — there arises a huge 
housekeeping problem. 
A few random figures will show at 
a glance just how big a project it is to 
keep the locale ship-shape and health- 
ful. There are 2,000,000 square feet 
of flooring to be swept daily, nearly 
seven miles of carpeting for the 
vacuum cleaner. The amount of glass- 
work is legionary. Draperies and cur- 
tains, containing a total yardage of 
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7,833, are 25 feet long at the least. 
Six thousand Venetian blinds are 
hung, and the upholstered chairs alone 
run to 6,000. Outside, the lawns, trees, 
gardens and driveways add up to 
about seven acres of care-taking. 

Some 335 individuals are actually 
engaged in the tremendous operation 
of obliterating the city grime and the 
traces of the daily influx and exodus. 
Much of the cleaning and gardening 
is done by outside contractors, but the 
Buildings Management Service of the 
Secretariat plans and oversees the 
operation. 


GLASS HOUSES As visitors to the Head- 
quarters are well aware, the Secre- 
tariat building is really a “glass house” 
and there are breath-taking picture 
window views from the General As- 
sembly and Conference _ buildings. 
Keeping these glass facades shining is 
a continuous operation, employing 
nine men all year long. 

Every 40 days, each of the 5,400 
double-hung windows and 5,400 span- 
drels in the 39-story Secretariat build- 
ing gets washed. There are, in addi- 
tion, 560 panes of projected windows, 
on the four floors devoted exclusively 
to mechanical equipment used in op- 
eration of the buildings. 

To provide an unmarred panorama 
of the East River, the 25-foot-high 
plate-glass window-walls in the three 
Council] Chambers and the Conference 
rooms in the next building are cleaned 
every three days. It takes scaffolding 
and high ladders to do this job. Spe- 
cial apparatus — an electrically-driven 








From the outside, looking in 


telescope ladder, working like an 
elevator — is needed for washing the 
45-foot-high picture windows at the 
south end of the General Assembly 
building. At the north end, where the 
public enters, the tallest windows of 
all are located — 110 feet. These are 
of photo-sensitive glass, translucent 
but not transparent, and used here 
for the first time in any building. 


With construction still going on out 





front, all outside glass in the General 
Assembly building has to be washed 
at least every three days. Some glass 
work, especially the doors leading to 
the buildings, is done several times a 
day. On rainy days, the window 
washers have plenty of interior work: 
8,500 panes forming partitions in of- 
fices, escalator enclosures, tempered- 
glass hand-rails, etc. 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT... As soon as 
the building population has gone home 
for the night, a small army of clean- 
ers sets to work. Every square foot 
of flooring, including the subterranean 
garage, is swept, mopped, washed or 
vacuumed as the case may be. The 
vast expanses of carpeting are handled 
by oversize vacuum tanks of from 4- 
gallon to 12-gallon capacity. 

The regular nightly cleaning by two 
crews of men and women, totalling 
182, also includes vacuuming the 
flameproofed draperies, dusting furni- 
ture, removing waste paper, cleaning 
ash trays, and cleaning every ear- 
phone used in the meeting rooms. 
Once every two months, the latter 
equipment is sterilized with a special 
fluid. 

Furthermore, there are special crews 
for stripping “wax” from floors, “wax- 
ing” floors, washing or oiling office 
desks, cleaning Venetian blinds, air 
conditioning units and ceilings. Sixty 
desks are scrubbed per night. 

Most of the uncarpeted floors are 
asphalt tile, where an anti-skid floor 
surfacing treatment is used rather 
than oily wax. “Safety first” is the 





Some 1,500 exotic green plants, used strategically in interior decorating scheme, require tender care. One of six gardeners on 


United Nations payroll is shown ministering to window-box garden. Not all of the plants are lucky enough to have natural light. 
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governing factor in this job, and the 
floors are not buffed to make them 
shine brightly. All such floors are 
“waxed” not less than once a month, 
and as Often as every three days, de- 
pending on the traffic. 


BEAUTY TREATMENT FOR FLOORS ‘The 
beautiful floor in the Secretariat build- 
ing lobby—big black and white checks 
of terrazzo (made of marble chips) 
presents a particular problem. The 
best way to polish this floor, according 
to the Chief Engineer’s Office, is for 
people to walk on it. However, despite 
the steady stream of people, they walk 
in set paths across it. A sheen has to 
be produced artificially to avoid a con- 
trast between the “paths” and un- 
trespassed areas. So the floor is 
washed nightly with a solution con- 
taining 30 per cent pure white soap, 
part of which remains and builds up 
a sheen. The floors at all the entrance 
ways of the Headquarters, as well as 
corridors near the elevator banks, are 
of terrazzo and receive the same spe- 
cial floor treatment. 

The United Nations garage, in the 
opinion of Secretariat officials, is the 
most immaculate in the world. Here, 
the floors have to be cleaned nightly 
by a special sand preparation, which 
absorbs oil that has dripped from 
parked automobiles. Otherwise, some 
of this oil might be carried afoot to 
the floors of the buildings. 





The heavy night-cleaning is not the 
whole job by any means. A day-time 
crew of some 45 men and women 
“polices” the buildings, to remove 
waste paper, spilled coffee and smok- 
ing trash, and service the men’s and 
women’s rooms, The area where the 
guided tours are organized and the 
public concourse receive special atten- 
tion to prevent them from taking on 
the appearance of Coney Island. 


SPECIAL SERVICES The United Nations 
employs plumbers, painters, carpent- 
ers, machine repairmen, upholsterers, 
electricians, locksmiths, and gardeners, 
all of whom have a share in the 
housekeeping operation. The five up- 
holsterers replace worn or cigarette- 
burned furniture coverings and broken 
legs and arms of chairs. Carpeting, 
which stretches after a time and be- 
comes wrinkled, has to be taken up 
and then re-laid. Patches that are worn 
or cigarette-burned are replaced, extra 
yardage of carpeting being stored for 
this very purpose. In this shop, too, 
old desks, chairs and tables that were 
bought at “junk” prices from UNRRA 
have been “cannibalized,” producing 
presentable, “new” furniture for the 
Headquarters. 

The painters re-furbish damaged or 
smudged surfaces, and a paint spray 
booth exists for refinishing chairs, 
desks and cabinets. There is a glass 
shop, which handles replacement of 





Cleaning up after Security Council meeting, workman uses oversize tank vacuum. 
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windows broken by the wind or mov- 
ing objects. All chairs and rugs are 
mothproofed. The men who clean the 
Venetian blinds were sent to a factory 
to learn how to care properly for 
them, and are now trained to build 
blinds. The locksmiths also were 
schooled in the intricacies of lock- 
making at the source. 

Some unanticipated tenants at the 
Headquarters were a family of field 
mice, which came all the way from the 
temporary United Nations home at 
Lake Success in packing boxes on the 
day of the big move. This was taken 
care of by the exterminator, and the 
mice are no more. 


OUTSIDE CLEANING The cleaning out- 
side the buildings includes hosing-off 
the sidewalks and the ramps facing the 
river. A special truck, which looks like 
the street washers used by New York 
City, sprays detergent, not just plain 
water, over these surfaces periodically 
at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

There are some special problems 
connected with the outside cleaning. 
For instance, it is difficult to keep un- 
tarnished the huge nickel doors which 
Canada presented to the United Na- 
tions for the visitors’ entrance to the 
General Assembly building. These are 
polished every Saturday and Sunday, 
but within 24 hours the gases in the 
air have dulled them again. 

No satisfactory solution has as yet 
been found for keeping the white peb- 
bles white in the pool outside the 
Secretariat building. These pebbles, 
interspersed with black ones, form a 
wavy design decorating the bottom 
of the pool. However, soot and grime 
settle on the white stones, spoiling the 
effect. Emptying the pool and sluicing 
in new water only partially meets the 
problem. 

The gardening responsibility of the 
Secretariat is limited at present to 
caring for about 1,500 green plants 
inside the buildings, one velvety grass 
plot and several ivy gardens outside. 
The major part of the landscaping, 
now cared for by outside contractors, 
will come under the Secretariat’s juris- 
diction in about a year. 


TENDER CARE OF PLANTS Perhaps the 
chief headache of the six gardeners 
on the United Nations payroll is how 
to keep the interior plantings living up 
to the role they were intended to play 
in the decorative scheme. They not 
only have to live without sun, but 
often without light. 

There are about 20 varieties of 
plants in these inside gardens, located 
in lounges, corridors, lobbies and 
sometimes under stairways. To keep 
them healthy, they are given special 
plant food, their leaves are washed 
regularly, they are moved to lighter 
locations periodically, and are watered 
according to their individual needs. 
In extra-dark places, such as the boxes 
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The last roses of summer, blooming in the large, north garden. 


in the lounge near the Security Coun- 
cil Chamber, strong ultra-violet elec- 
tric light bulbs are used as a substitute 
for sunlight. 

One of the problems encountered 
was posed by the careless habit of 
extinguishing cigarettes in the indoor 
gardens. Originally, the potted plants 
had a layer of peat moss to conserve 
the moisture. But this inflammable 
substance was sometimes set afire by 
a cigarette and had to be replaced by 
safer but  less-suitable agricultural 
vermiculite (a kind of volcanic ash). 
The plants then had to become ac- 
climated to the new substance. Despite 
the tender care, plants often have to 
be replaced by more flourishing ones. 


EXTERIOR GARDENS Eventually, the 
large, north garden, which is still under 
construction, will come under the 
United Nations’ own care. This in- 
cludes a spectacular rose garden with 
1,508 plants and 25 varieties, given 
to the United Nations by an organiza- 
tion of rose “selectors” which named 
the varieties. In this area, too, are 
185 Kwanzan flowering cherry trees; 
a 60 x 10 foot planting box containing 
a matched set of hawthorne trees as 
backdrop for the rose garden; sweet 
gum trees and oak trees. Two rows of 
pin oaks will line a driveway from 
47th Street to the podium outside the 
public entrance to the General Assem- 
bly building. The planting of these 
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trees has been held up by the recent 
drought in New York. 


OTHER ASPECTS Housekeeping at the 
United Nations is affected by the 
proper care of air conditioning and 
heating apparatus, officials point out. 
If air filters are not kept clean, dirt 
will be added from this source. Air- 
conditioning units under windows also 
have to be kept immaculate. 

Control of the humidity in the air 
is a vital factor in keeping people, as 
well as plants, healthy and in prevent- 
ing harm to wood and carpets. If the 
humidity at Headquarters is just right, 
wood panels in certain rooms will not 
shrink or swell, and the carpets will 
not buckle. 

Good housekeping also makes a 
safe building. From this standpoint, 
the Security and Safety Division of 
the Secretariat comes into the picture. 
Every square foot of the Headquarters 
is inspected regularly with safety in 
mind. For instance, is the floor sur- 
facing treatment being done properly 
by the contractor? Before the United 
Nations moved into its permanent 
home, and before the floor surfacing 
method was changed, floor falls were 
the most frequent cause of accident. 
Good housekeeping procedures have 
now reversed the picture, and _ this 
type of accident is least frequent to- 
day. 

Another safety aspect concerns the 








In the upholstery shop, a sofa is in process of rejuvenation. 
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prompt, thorough removal of snow 
and ice from driveways and sidewalks 
in wintertime. The safety inspectors 
keep a close watch on the contractor’s 
efficiency in this regard. 


DRINKING WATER FOR SPEAKERS Stil] an- 
other phase of the housekeeping task 
is the sterilizing of glasses and water 
jugs which are a necessary adjunct of 
United Nations debates. During Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions, 1,500 glasses 
and 500 water jugs a day are sterilized 
in electric machines after the meetings. 
The ice cubes for the set-ups of ice 
water placed on the conference tables 
before the meetings are made in six 
ice cube-making machines. 
When all construction of the Head- 
quarters is completed, it is hoped by 
Secretariat officials that the daily dirt- 
load will be reduced to a more nor- 
mal housekeeping chore. Then they 
expect to be concerned chiefly with 
the problem of how to combat the 
smoke and odor nuisance caused by 
the Consolidated Edison plant, south 
of the Headquarters, and other in- 
cinerators in the area. 
While many headaches are involved 3 ct 
in cleaning up after the steady flow en 7 
of people through the Headquarters, : ; yj 
officials say that the problem is shoul- Wi 
dered with good cheer because the . 
hordes of visitors are evidence of the 
tremendous public interest in the 
United Nations. Sterilizing glasses and water jugs after meetings is a daily housekeeping task. 


Beautiful lobby in Secretariat Building looks bigger than ever in the stilt of night. Thousands stream across it during the 
day, making work for floor polishers. Special solution containing 30 per cent pure soap is needed for this terrazzo floor. 
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Secretary-General 5 Viens on 


Techniques of Modern Diplomacy 


ECRETARY - GENERAL Dag 

Hammarskjold, at a dinner in his 
honor at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
October 21 given by the Foreign Policy 
Association, reviewed the role of the 
diplomat in world affairs, describing 
it as a professional activity “certainly 
one of the most ancient and conserva- 
tive.” 

Delegates from nineteen countries 
representing the leaders of Institutes 
of World Affairs were among the 900 
persons who attended the dinner, as 
part of a twelve-day conference which 
opened October 20, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
World Peace Foundation and the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

Pointing out that the technique of 
war had been revolutionized by tech- 
nological developments, Mr. Ham- 
marksjold said that they had also 
altered the basis for diplomatic action. 
“We are all very conscious of the fact 
that it is now but a question of hours 
for military forces to reach distant 
parts of the globe and that the old 
considerations of strategy based on 
geographic separation no longer count 
for much.” News also reaches us from 
all corners of the globe almost as 
quickly as if we had been eye-wit- 
nesses, We are parties to an action 
practically at the very moment it is 
undertaken. The nerve signals from a 
wound are felt at once all through 
the body of mankind. 

“These last considerations lead me 
on to the final tangible, but perhaps 
most important new factor in diplo- 
macy: mass public opinion as a living 
force in international affairs.” 


MULTILATERAL DIPLOMAT Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that a major change 
in diplomatic techniques was called 
for by the introduction of the “multi- 
lateral element,” a situation existing 
when the diplomatic representative 
speaks, not only for his own country, 
but also shares responsibility for the 
interests of the nations represented 
around the conference table. A fur- 
ther element in that is the interna- 
tional secretariat with a responsibility 
to the whole community of nations. 

A characteristic of the new diplo- 
macy developing on the multilateral 
basis or with multilateral aims, is that 
it has to operate in daylight to an 
extent unknown in the diplomacy of 
a traditional type. 


“Publicity is right and necessary in 
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multilateral diplomacy. However, it 
also represents a danger. Open diplo- 
macy may, as a prominent delegate to 
the United Nations recently pointed 
out, easily become frozen diplomacy. 
This comes about when open dipio- 
macy is turned into diplomacy by pub- 
lic statements made merely to satisfy 
segments of domestic public opinion 
or to gain some propaganda advantage 
elsewhere. 

“At this point the diplomat of today 
has to face public opinion in its con- 
temporary significance for interna- 
tional affairs. It may seem to him 
that this opinion, being more or less 
the master of his masters, is the most 
important single factor in his plan- 
ning of the implementation of inter- 
national policy. And, of course, it is a 
factor of singular importance, No 
diplomat can depart too far from what 
is accepted or acceptable to public 
opinion in those quarters which give 
weight to his arguments. But it does 
not follow from this that he should 
simply let himself be guided by antici- 
pated reactions of the public. A diplo- 
macy that gives full weight to reco- 
gnized or anticipated public opinion 
may in a decisive way also give direc- 
tion to this opinion. 


NEED FOR LEADERSHIP “In the modern 
world of mass media and publicity no 





diplomat trying to respond to the 
demands of the situation can be only 
a servant. He must to some extent and 
in some respects also be a leader by 
looking beyond the immediate future 
and going underneath the superficial 
reactions, be they expressed by ever so 
powerful news organs catering for 
what are believed to be the wishes of 
the broad masses — wishes which 
may in reality be as loosely attached 
to the man in the street as the suits 
which he decides to wear this year. It 
is part of the diplomat’s responsibility 
not only to lead public opinion toward 
acceptance of the lasting consequences 
of the interdependence of our world. 
He must also help public opinion to 
become as accustomed to the neces- 
sity for give and take and for com- 
promise in international politics as it 
has long been on questions of state 
and local concern.” 

Members of the Conference toured 
Headquarters and heard Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information speak on “The 
Evolving Role of the United Nations” 
on October 21. Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Representative of the Dele- 
gation of India to the United Nations 
spoke at the Town Hall Club Octo- 
ber 22 on “Idelogical Tensions in the 
United Nations.” 

The purpose of the conference is to 
enable the representatives of the In- 
stitutes of World Affairs to exchange 
information and experiences about 
their operational problems, to examine 
the forces within a country that shape 
foreign policy and to become better 
acquainted with the United Nations, 
particularly those aspects of the Unit- 
ed Nations which are relevant to their 
own programs. 


| FORMER CHIEF MINISTER VISITS HEADQUARTERS | 





FORMER CHIEF MINISTER OF PUNJAB, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana (left), in the delegates 
lounge, chatting with Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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Assembly President Madame Pandit and Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold with a guard of 





honor formed by boy scouts during the United Nations Day celebrations at Headquarters. 


Messages from Heads of States 


Commemorative Statements Stress the Ideals 


of the United Nations Charter 


MOHAMMED NAIM 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan 


OPING that differences threaten- 

ing the world’s peace and se- 
curity will be effaced by the indefatig- 
able efforts of the United Nations, 
and praying for the success of this 
Organization in fulfilling the aims of 
the Charter and in bringing about 
peace and order to a happy and 
progressive world, I have the honor to 
extend my cordial greetings on the 
occasion of the eighth anniversary of 
the United Nations. 


DR. BAU 


President of the 
Union of Burma 


ODAY is the 42 

eighth anni- ‘aii senses 
versary of the founding of the United 
Nations. On an occasion like this one is 
apt to throw one’s mind back and see 
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whether we have been able to do 
something towards the realization of 
the ideal so nobly set forth in the 
preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The ideal so inscribed in let- 
ters of gold is to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war by 
the enforcement, amongst others, of 
the equality of rights of men and 
women and of nations large and 
small. 

Not only do we not come nearer 
but, in fact, we are going gradually 
away from the realization of the said 
ideal. This is all due to the giving of 
full scope to the display of racial in- 
tolerance, political bigotry and colo- 
nialism in its worst form. It is up to 
the small nations who are Members of 
the United Nations to band together 
and see that the United Nations does 
not meet with the same fate as its 
predecessor, the League of Nations. 

If the United Nations fails to 
achieve the object for which it was 
founded, there would be no hope left 
for mankind. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
President of the Republic of China 


N the occasion of the eighth 

anniversary of the United Na- 
tions, I wish to reaffirm, on behalf of 
the Government and people of the 
Republic of China, our deep and abid- 
ing faith in the United Nations, We 
believe that the United Nations with 
the loyal support of the peace-loving 
peoples all over the world can fulfill 
the long-cherished hope of mankind 
by creating a new world of right, jus- 
tice and peace. 


Among the many achievements of 
the United Nations in the past two or 
three years, the greatest has been the 
success of its action in stopping the 
communist aggression in Korea, It is 
the first time in the history of the 
United Nations - the principle of 
collective security has been translated 
into action. Such action not only has 
dealt a serious blow to the aggressors, 
but also has strengthened the belief of 
the peoples of the free world that it is 
only through the United Nations and 
the system of collective security that 
world peace can be maintained and 
liberty preserved. 


In the year which has just ended, 
the United Nations has also won the 
admiration of the whole world by its 
insistence on the principle of vol- 
untary repatriation of prisoners of 
war as embodied in the armistice 
agreement in Korea. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China has 
been very much concerned over the 
treatment of prisoners of war in Ko- 
rea and has strongly supported the 
principle of voluntary repatriation. We 
have done so not only because there 
are more than 14,000 Chinese among 
the prisoners of war who refuse to be 
repatriated, but also because this prin- 
ciple involves the protection of the 
free will of the individual and the 
freedom of mankind. 


Although the United Nations has 
succeeded in bringing about an armi- 
stice in Korea, yet the armistice can- 
not be regarded as assured peace. The 
United Nations objective of establish- 
ing “a united, independent and demo- 
cratic Korea” is not yet in sight. The 
communists are now doing their ut- 
most to obstruct any step which may 
lead to a peaceful settlement on the 
basis of such an objective. Elsewhere 
the threat of communist aggression 
is mounting. Nowhere is there a sense 
of security, To uphold the principles 
of the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity, it is all the more necessary that 
the free nations of the world must be 
firmly united in guarding against such 
aggression. No one can be safe 
through sacrificing the others. Lasting 
peace cannot be attained by appeas- 
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ing the aggressors. As shown by past 
events, appeasement would not only 
fail to bring peace but would, on the 
contrary, lead to disaster. 

The Government and the people of 
the Republic of China are pledged to 
support the cause of the United Na- 
tions as we have always been in the 
past eight years. We are determined 
to do our utmost to eliminate the ag- 
gressive forces in communism which 
seek to subjugate us and to under- 
mine the very foundation of the 
United Nations. We hope that our 
struggle will receive. the moral support 
of all those peoples and nations of the 
world who loyally support the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. It is with 
this firm resolve and earnest hope that 
we observe United Nations Day today. 
today. 


FULGENCIO 
BATISTA 


President of the 
Republic of Cuba 


N the cele- 

bration to- 
day of one more 
anniversary of the 
creation of the important Organiza- 
tion and of the great work that it has 
carried out in its eight years of exist- 
ence, the Government and people of 
Cuba express their desire for the con- 
tinuation of its success for the further- 
ing of peace and the well-being of all 


peoples. 





EVARISTO 
SOURDIS 


Foreign Minister of 
Colombia 


N the eighth 
anniversary 
of the United Na- 
tions, permit me 
to present, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, a cordial greeting 
reassuring its firm determination to 
continue fighting for the principles in- 
scribed in the Charter of the Organi- 
zation, and wishes for the growing 
success of its inspiring aims for the 
observance of peace and human 
rights. 





is 


H. C. HANSEN 


Foreign Minister of 
Denmark 


HE twenty- 
fourth of Oc- 
tober is the Unit- 
ed Nations’ birth- 
day. Tne 
United Nations 
can hardly be said t to ie sianati out 
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of childhood yet. However, let us con- 
sider what it has achieved so far. 


The greatest event was the Korean 
armistice. After three long years, with 
losses and heavy sacrifices for the ac- 
complishment of the principles for 
which the United Nations stands, the 
guns have at last been silenced. The 
task is now to seek a lasting solution 
in the Far East. This will require 
much goodwill from both parties, 
while negotiating, and both restraint 
and moderation in the demands upon 
the future. 


Looking toward other phases of the 
United Nations work, it is satisfactory 
to find work progressing steadily along 
already established lines. Maybe there 
have been no great and epoch-making 
results, but it is very important that 
in its daily work the United Nations 
develops smoothly and safely toward 
the realization of the Charter’s eco- 
nomic, social and cultural aims. The 
United Nations has a select staff of 
administrators and experts in the many 
various fields of the Organization’s 
widespread activity. Today we should 
thank these people who seldom ap- 
pear in the public light but who quiet- 
ly perform meritorious work for the 
United Nations cause. 


If called upon to emphasize a single 
item of the United Nations’ work, I 
would mention the assistance to un- 
der-developed countries. It was a 
happy thought which was taken up by 
the United Nations three years ago, 
a task around which everyone rallied 
spontaneously and which today is in 
constant development. 


Denmark also participates in this 
work, and has naturally concentrated 
upon the fields where we feel we have 
special possibilities of helping: sending 
out specialists for the development of 
agriculture and fisheries, and arrang- 
ing seminars for scholars from those 
countries. 


This work, which the nations are 
performing together in order to give 
the under-developed countries a higher 
standard of living, is one example of 
putting into practice that fellowship 
among nations for which the United 
Nations stands. 


One does not merely look backward 
at an anniversary but also thinks of 
the future, and I express the hope that 
the United Nations before too long 
will be enabled, with increased 
strength, to tackle the many tasks of 
the day for the strengthening of soli- 
darity among nations and for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 


Prom omg 
5 : 


JOAQUIN 
BALAGUER 


Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the 
Dominican Republic 


N the occa- 

sion of the 
celebration of the 
day devoted to 
the United Na- 
tions, I am very Sie 
pleased to inform you of the com 
ance in this country of ceremonies of 
solidarity and support to the Organi- 
zation, marked by the address of His 
Excellency, the President of the Re- 
public, in which he emphasizes the 
meaning and magnitude of the task 
carried out by the Organization, for 
peace and the happy coexistence of 
peoples. 

I am honored to transmit to you 
the congratulations of the Government 
and the warm wishes of His Excel- 
lency, President Héctor B. Trujillo 
Molina, for the triumph of this noble 
institution. 


MOHAMED NAGUIB 
President of Egypt 


N this auspicious occasion, the 

anniversary of the United Na- 
tions, I take pleasure in sending my 
personal greetings. 

In the troubled world of our present 
day we look to the United Nations 
with great hopes and keen interest, 
and it is the deep desire of my coun- 
try and I am sure of all civilized peo- 
ples to see that the sublime principles 
of the Charter are carried out daunt- 
lessly, without remorse or compunc- 
tion, but with resolve and determina- 
tion so that men, rich or poor, na- 
tions great or small may live in peace 
and prosper free from all fears. 

It is therefore my pleasant duty to 
convey through these few words my 
sincere wishes for the success of all 
connected with this great institution. 
May the fruits of their hard labor be 
peace on earth. 


ROBERTO E. 
CANESSA 


Foreign Minister of 
El Salvador 





N this day of 
celebration 
for the countries of the world who 
fight to defend the fundamental rights 
of man of peoples, I expected, in the 
name of my Government and myself, 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, my most earnest congratula- 
tions and fervent wishes for the great 
cause of peace among nations as the 
fruits of justice. I express the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 
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RAUL OSEGUEDA 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala 


N its eighth anniversary, I have 

the honor to present to the 
United Nations a cordial greeting 
from the people and Government of 
Guatemala and to transmit their sin- 
cere wishes that the Organization may 
achieve full universality for a greater 
attainment of international peace and 
security. I am pleased to proffer the 
co-operation of Guatemala with the 
United Nations and to express its con- 
fidence that the lofty purposes and 
principles of the Charter of San Fran- 
cisco will come into full effect without 
discrimination, assuring in this way 
the sovereign equality of all its Mem- 
bers, the independence of the peoples 
who aspire to the right of free determi- 
nation, and co-operation with the 
countries that struggle to achieve an 
economic development permitting 
their inhabitants to enjoy a_ higher 
standard of living. 

Guatemala has faith that the United 
Nations will continue to observe the 
principles of justice and of right in 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes, as well as respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


PIERRE L. 
LIAUTAUD 


Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Haiti 





ON the occasion of the eighth an- 
niversary of the United Nations, 
I have the honor to express the sincere 
hopes felt by the Government and the 
people of Haiti that the noble ideals 
contained in the San Francisco Char- 
ter will be achieved. We wish to re- 
affirm the will of the people and 
Government of Haiti to collaborate 
fully in the task of maintaining peace 
and security in the world. 


ASGEIR ASGEIRSSON 


President of Iceland 


T= United Nations has many suc- 
cessful operations to its credit: 
large-scale children’s relief, resettle- 
ment of millions of expatriate refu- 
gees, successful international negotia- 
tions, the Declaration of Human 
Rights, and technical assistance in 
many countries. 

But great issues remain unsolved. 
Mankind still lives in fear of war. 
Mankind’s great hope is the United 
Nations as a forum of international 
discussion because the United Nations 
is a forum—not yet an international 
government. 

Let us remember that centuries-long 
development lies behind the present 
form of government in democratic 
countries. Eight years are in compari- 
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son not a long time. We have there- 
fore no reason to abandon hope that 
the United Nations will ultimately 
succeed in becoming the supreme au- 
thority of the world to the infinite 
blessing of all mankind. 


DR. FADEL 
JAMALI 


Prime Minister of Iraq 





EF gives me great pleasure to send 
this message of greeting on the 
occasion of United Nations Day. As 
one of those who signed the Char- 
ter and participated in founding this 
great Organization, I have the liveliest 
memories of those hopes and expecta- 
tions which were born amidst the 
sufferings of the Second World War. 

The lofty principles of the Char- 
ter were designed to meet some of 
those hopes and to prevent the recur- 
rence of those disasters which threaten 
the very existence of our civilization. 
Such principles as the equality of hu- 
man beings, the equality of peoples 
and the recognition of their right to 
self-determination and the affirmation 
of the dignity and worth of man were 
considered self-evident truths essential 
for the establishment of friendship 
and co-operation among nations and 
peace and happiness in the world. 

In spite of the many tragic disap- 
pointments in the implementation of 
those principles, especially in the 
tragedy of Palestine and the continued 
foreign domination in North Africa, 
we still believe that the conscientious 
observation of the Charter constitutes 
the best way for a harassed and wor- 
ried world towards peace and pros- 
perity. It is needless to emphasize that 
the realization of the ideals subscribed 
to in the Charter does not depend 
merely on the recognition of those 
principles but on their actual applica- 
tion by all nations. 

May we hope that the eighth an- 
niversary of the United Nations will 
be a turning point for the attainment 
of a lasting peace and fruitful co- 
operation based on justice in our 
world. 


WILLIAM V. S. 
TUBMAN 


President of the 
Republic of Liberia 





) gies on the achievement of lasting 
peace and goodwill amongst men 
and nations, eight years ago on Octo- 


ber 24, 51 nations of the world made 
a dynamic move in the formation of 
an international organization which 
was destined to play a most significant 
role in human relationships. 

Today we see substantial evidences 
of success of the efforts launched by 
the United Nations, through its Gen- 
eral Assembly and various agencies, 
in collective security for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes which may 
threaten international peace; in pro- 
moting world prosperity and social 
progress; and in meeting humanitarian 
needs. But we are filled with anxiety 
when before us are springing up, in 
ever increasing numbers, problems 
both complex and compound, incident 
to the association of nations with di- 
versities of ideologies and idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Using genuine love, mutual under- 
standing and respect for the views and 
rights of others, and respect for ob- 
ligations as the common denominator 
and faith in the righteousness, justice 
and equity of the Charter laws and 
regulations of the United Nations, we 
may find solutions for these problems. 
All of us need to dedicate our energies 
with dogged determination toward 
these ends. 

Please be good enough, Mr. Secre- 
tary-General, to accept for the Mem- 
ber states, through their respective 
delegations now in session, and for 
yourself, congratulations for what has 
been achieved, and hopeful anticipa- 
tion for greater progress towards mak- 
ing the world safe, so that men every- 
where will be able to live fully and 
freely to the fullest extent of their 
possibilities. 


FATHI KEKHIA 
Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Libya 


N the occasion of the eighth an- 

niversary of the United Nations 
Organization, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to convey the best wishes of the 
Libyan Government and people and 
their sincere belief that the United 
Nations will fulfill the high ideals 
which inspired the Charter and re- 
spect the sacred rights of nations and 
peoples whether big or small, and 
work devotedly to establish the basis 
of a better world in which peace and 
prosperity shall prevail. 





DE Ay 
LUIS A. Se ey 
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N behalf of Qe: 
the people A on™ 4 


and Government of Nicaragua and on 
my own behalf, I express the desire 
for success in the fundamental task 
in which the United Nations is en- 
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gaged for the benefit of world peace 
and security. I take this opportunity 
to reiterate the sincere faith and devo- 
tion of Nicaragua to the high ideals 
of the United Nations and its grati- 
tude for the benefits which Nicaragua 
has derived from it. 


OSCAR TORP 


Prime Minister of Norway 


NITED NATIONS DAY is cele- 

brated this year at a time when 
the Organization is exposed to strong 
trials. The present political situation is 
still characterized by tragic tension 
between East and West. It is, there- 
fore, more than ever before important 
that United Nations people rally round 
the Organization, supporting it at a 
critical moment, 

We must admit that the United Na- 
tions is still today unable to give 
Member countries the security against 
armed aggression they wish and which 
One once hoped to achieve. Mean- 
while, the principle of collective se- 
curity reflected in the United Nations 
has won a victory in Korea. It remains 
now to agree about Korea’s future, 
and in this important problem it is 
the hope of all peace-loving people 
that the solution reached is in keep- 
ing with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. It is of immense im- 
portance that a détente is achieved in 
this part of the world so that huge 
reconstruction in Korea can com- 
mence. It depends upon the parties’ 
will toward understanding and co-op- 
eration whether it will at the same 
time also be possible to lay the 
foundations for stable, peaceful con- 
ditions. Our country, as a United Na- 
tions Member, wishes to contribute 
toward furthering such relaxation of 
tensions. 

The United Nations comprehensive 
work in the economic and social fields 
is not least important for safeguard- 
ing peace. This work already now 
bears rich fruit, a blessing for all hu- 
manity. We hope it will be possible 
during the coming year to expand 
activities, not least in giving technical 
and economic assistance to under- 
developed areas. We believe that 
peace in the long run is best secured 
through improving social conditions in 
parts of the world where peoples’ 
destitution can otherwise easily be 
exploited to create unrest and strife. 

The whole world today celebrates 
United Nations Day. For millions and 
millions the United Nations is a guar- 
antee for the future and the symbol of 
solidarity between all peoples. We 
known the Organization is today an 
imperfect instrument in many ways. 
Yet we are confident we are on our 
way forward and that it is within our 
power one day to reach the goal. 
When we today congratulate the 
United Nations, we are fully con- 
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vinced that the ideals and principles 
formulated in the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter possess the 
right of life itself. 


MOHAMMED 
All 


Minister of 
Pakistan 


Prime 


N the occa- 

sion of Unit- 
ed Nations Day 
my colleagues join 
me in offering our 
cordial felicita- 
tions and good 
wishes. Since Pakistan became a 
Member of the United Nations, she 
has ceaselessly endeavored to promote 
the realization of the high ideals of 
the Charter, and she will continue to 
co-operate with the United Nations 
in the achievement of its purposes. 
We expect from the United Nations 
unremitting efforts to further the cause 
of peace and the right of self-determi- 
nation of peoples. 





ELPIDIO 
QUIRINO 


President of the 
Philippines 





NITED Nations Week gives our 

people fresh opportunity to un- 
derstand and appreciate the operation 
of the world’s greatest instrument to- 
day to preserve peace, protect freedom 
and advance prosperity for all man- 
kind. Its strength and effectiveness de- 
pend upon all the nations that com- 
pose it. It achieves its goal to the ex- 
tent that we know how it works and 
help to make it work. 


KHALIL 
MARDAM BEY 


Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Syria 


HE world to- 

day celebrates 
United Nations 
Day not only at 
United Nations 
Headquarters but 
also everywhere 
on the earth and it expresses on 
this occasion the ardent hope that, 
at any rate for a brief period, there 
may be good will so that a concilia- 
tory spirit may reign among the vari- 
ous delegations. The result will be that 
diatribes among them may cease, giv- 
ing place to a temporary truce which 
may enable them to concentrate their 





, 





thoughts on the sublime aims the 
United Nations has been set up to 
attain, the great hopes in its achieve- 
ments and the problems to the solu- 
tion of which it has already con- 
tributed. 

Syria, which took an active part at 
San Francisco in founding this Or- 
ganization and has since participated 
in its activities not only in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil but also in its various Commis- 
sions, participates wholeheartedly with 
the other countries of the world in 
today’s celebrations. 


Moreover, as a country which has 
invariably acted in conformity with 
its principles, contributed to its activi- 
ties and implemented its resolutions, 
Syria, on this occasion, cannot but re- 
view the remote and immediate past 
with its advantages and disadvantages, 
considering in a clear vision what has 
already taken place and what may 
happen in the future. She will also 
recall the errors committed and the 
repeated disregard of the United Na- 
tions principles and, while expressing 
regret for past errors, will, as a coun- 
try aiming at the achievement of peo- 
ples’ rights and the preservation of 
universal peace, have no alternative 
but to support this great world Or- 
ganization as an instrument for the 
settlement of international disputes 
and to express the fervent hope that 


in the future it may avoid past errors’ 


by the strict application of its prin- 
ciples. 

Finally, we wish the United Na- 
tions Godspeed and world peace and 
prosperity. 


KOCA POPOVIC 


Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Yugoslavia 


HE celebra- 

tion of United 
Nations Day is 
not — that it is 
not any longer— 
merely the oc- 
casion for opti- 
mistic statement 
of a general nature. It is a day when 
we should, in all seriousness, draw a 
balance sheet of what the United Na- 
tions has achieved within a given pe- 
riod and of what it has failed to 
achieve, and then make a realistic ap- 
praisal of the capabilities of our Or- 
ganization and of the tasks lying 
before it. 

It is easy, of course, to point to the 
numerous international questions still 
awaiting settlement and to the tension 
still prevailing in the world, and then 
draw the conclusion that the balance 
sheet is a negative one. One should 
obviously not—above all, in the in- 
terests of the Organization itself—try 
to conceal its weaknesses and short- 
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comings. Nor is it enough—or even 
true—to state that the United Nations 
merely mirrors: international realities 
and that, when these realities are in 
many respects somber, the picture in 
the mirror can be an altogether bright 
one. What the United Nations does 
today—and that is one of the signs of 
the importance it has acquired—is 
far more than to reflect the world 
picture, although, of course, it does 
that too. It is a powerful force shap- 
ing the world picture, molding inter- 
national realities and influencing the 
trend of world developments. This im- 
pact and the extent of this influence 
are a measure of the effectiveness of 
the United Nations as an instrument 
for the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of world peace. 

_ The influence of the United Nations 
is not, of course, omnipotent, nor can 
it be expected to be at the present 
level of international] growth. Its in- 
fluence is not, however, either small 
or insignificant, and more important 
still, there is no question that it is in- 
creasing steadily. This can be seen 
not merely, not even primarily, from 
the number and variety of questions 
which are brought every year before 
the different United Nations bodies. 
This can best be seen from the indi- 
vidual results achieved which would 
be unthinkable were it not for the 
existence and the action of the United 
Nations. It is sufficient to recall 
Korea, Palestine, Kashmir, the ques- 
tion of the former Italian colonies 
and a number of other problems. 
Were it not for the United Nations, 
blood would still be being spilled in 
wider areas of the world than is now 
the case, greater number of peoples 
would still be awaiting their indepen- 
dence, the general international situa- 
tion would be an even greater source 
of concern than it now is. 

Our experience hitherto points, I 
think, with sufficient clarity to the 
basic considerations which must be 
borne in mind if the stature and in- 
fluence of the United Nations are to 
continue to increase and to bring 
about positive results. The United Na- 
tions should not only remain a general 
world-wide organization, above and 
beyond all groups or blocs of states, 
but should become so to an even 
greater degree. It is as such, as a 
world Organization, as a_ universal 
Organization, that the United Nations 
should approach all the problems 
brought before it as a result of inter- 
national developments. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the task of the United Nations is not 
only to cure the symptoms of interna- 
tional tension, but also to remove its 
causes. In other words, it is not suffi- 
cient—although of course, it is essen- 
tial—that the United Nations should 
endeavor to suppress aggression 
through collective action, or strive to- 
ward a peaceful settlement of disputes 
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| PARAGUAY SIGNS CONVENTION ON PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


PARAGUAY became the 41st Member country to accede to the Convention on Privileges and 








Immunities. Picture shows Ambassador Chaves, permanent representative of Paraguay to the 
United Nations (left) presenting his country’s accession to W. W. Cox of the United Nations. 





which have already arisen. It must get 
down to the basic causes and en- 
deavor to eliminate them. They lie 
above all in the existing lack of equal- 
ity, in the lack of legal, political and 
economic equality between countries 
and between geographical areas. The 
United Nations has already done 
much in this sphere. There is, how- 
ever, still a great deal to be done, es- 
pecially in the economic field, where 


the differences between developed and 
under-developed countries, between 
rich and poor countries, should be 
obliterated. 

If we bear all this in mind, if we 
look upon what the United Nations 
has already achieved and what it is 
still capable of achieving, we can, I 
think, on this United Nations Day, 
view the future of our Organization 
with realistic optimism. 





Experiment in Mexico 


The story of how practical educa- 
tion to meet the needs of everyday 
living has changed a typical Tarascan 
Indian village in the high plateau 
country of Mexico is told in “New 
Horizons for Tzentzenhuaro,” a new 
illustrated booklet published by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

“At first sight there is nothing very 
remarkable about the village of Tzent- 
zenhuaro. It is little more than a long 
row of adobe houses huddled under 
roofs of red tile, 

“Talk to the people of the village, 
however, and you quickly learn that 
first appearances can be deceiving. 
Tzentzenhuaro is changing. . . . Dur- 
ing the week, youngsters go to classes 
in a newly rebuilt school instead of 
sitting outside ruined walls. You can 
drive into the village over a new road 
of packed earth, and a deep gash has 
been cut in one side of the road to 


take the pipes of a new water supply 
system. With a mountain lake as its 
natural backdrop, an open-air theater 
stands at one end of the square. In 
September, Sunday is the busiest day 
in the week in Tzentzenhuaro, for then 
villagers turn out and proudly watch 
baseball tournaments on a new asphalt 
court they built themselves. . . .” 

The activity at Tzentzenhuaro is 
an example of the operation of a re- 
gional fundamental education center 
for Latin America operated at Patz- 
cuaro, 250 miles west of Mexico 
City, by UNEsco, the Organization of 
American States and the Mexican 
Government, to train qualified leaders 
needed by Latin American countries in 
their struggle against poverty, disease 
and illiteracy. Tzentzenhuaro presents 
a close-up picture of how the center 
works and a balance sheet of its first 
year of operation. 
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HE Executive Board of the World 

Health Organization, at its meet- 
ing in January, will examine proposals 
for setting up the first world-wide pro- 
gram of research into poliomyelitis— 
a disease which, so far, can neither 
be prevented nor cured and which 
is spread throughout the globe. 

The first step in the program, ac- 
cording to the proposals of the wHo 
Expert Committee on Poliomyelitis, 
is the designation by wHo of a num- 
ber of research laboratories in all 
continents to work as WHO regional 
laboratories. 

A list of urgent research projects 
to be carried out by these laboratories 
is set out by the Committee. The re- 
port also contains guidance on the 
laboratory techniques used in polio 
research, in order to facilitate studies 
to be made in various parts of the 
world. 

The report stresses that the pattern 
of poliomyelitis throughout the world 
has changed considerably in recent 
years, and is continuing to change, as 
the paralytic form of the disease is 
increasing. 

“Unless some effective measures of 
control are introduced, it is reasonable 
to assume that poliomyelitis will 
present an increasingly serious prob- 
lem in almost all countries of the 
world in the future,” say the experts. 


FORMIDABLE PROBLEM 


They add that the transformation of 
the relatively uncommon “infantile 
paralysis” of the nineteenth century 
into epidemic poliomyelitis of almost 
worldwide distribution presents today 
one of the most formidable problems 
of public health. 

What causes concern, they say, is 
the failure so far to control the dis- 
ease, Control is made more difficult 
by the fact that paralysis is an infre- 
quent complication of polio infection 
in man, and most people who become 
infected either show no symptoms at 
all or develop a mild illness without 


paralysis. 
_ However, the relatively low in- 
cidence of paralytic poliomyelitis 


compared to many other infectious 
diseases is counterbalanced by the 
permanence of the resulting disability, 
since treatment, prolonged and ex- 
pensive as it is, is mainly palliative— 
a nerve cell once irreparably damaged 
cannot be replaced. 

As to the way polio spreads, the 
WHO Committee considers that the 
virus enters the body through the 
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mouth and that the primary site of 
infection is the alimentary tract; it also 
appears that the virus may reach the 
central nervous system by the blood 
stream. 


WHEN POLIO STRIKES 


Polio is a highly infectious disease, 
and should be treated as such, say the 
WHO experts. Isolation and quarantine 
measures, centred around the first 
cases recognized in a community, 
should be taken in the hope of pre- 
venting the disease from spreading. 

Since polio is spread essentially in 
the same way as enteric diseases, the 
routine precautions taken in the 
case of other enteric infections (such 
as typhoid fever) can usefully be ap- 
plied in the control of polio epidemics, 
although their effectiveness will be 
limited by the occurrence of symptom- 
less infections. 

However, the Committee feels that 
at present restrictions of international 
travel would not be justified and rec- 


commends that developments in this 
field be closely followed by the proper 
authorities. , 

Since no specific prevention and no 
cure for the disease are yet available, 
the Committee devotes an important 
section of the report to control meas- 
ures which can be adopted by the pop- 
ulation, and by health officers, to re- 
duce, on the one hand, the spread of 
polio infection, and on the other the 
incidence of paralytic cases which 
may follow infection. 


TO HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


The following suggestions are made 
for action by health authorities in 
times of epidemics: 

1. Avoid operations for removal of 
tonsils and adenoids during epidemics. 

2. The activity of people suffering 
from an illness in which polio is sus- 
pected should be restricted for a week. 

3. People in intimate association 
with polio cases should take the mini- 
mum amount of exercise from five to 
21 days after exposure, Fatigue from 
any cause, including travel, should be 
avoided. 

4. Diphtheria and whooping cough 
vaccination should normally continue 
during the polio season, but not in 
time of severe epidemics, especially if 
thé combined adsorbed vaccine is 
used. 


THE HARVEST OF HEALTH 


Since malaria control became ef- 
fective in 1947, Ceylon has re- 
claimed and brought under irriga- 
tion more than 206 sq. miles of 
previously uninhabitable malarious 
jungle for settlements. More than 
91,000 landless people have now 
been established in 26 new coloni- 
zation schemes. 


* * % 


Detailed economic surveys were 
made among all income groups in 
an irrigated area of Mysore State, 
India, before and after residual 
ppT house-spraying for malaria 
control. 

These surveys arrived at a mini- 
mum estimate of Rs. 498,898 saved 
by 730 families during one year of 
malaria control. It was also stated 
that for every rupee spent on 
ppT-spraying there was a gain of 
93 rupees during the year as meas- 
ured in comparison with the un- 
sprayed area. 


* * * 


Before malaria control, fewer 
than five thousand people lived in 
the town of Puli Khumri in Af- 
ghanistan, where there are textile 
mills. At that time the output of 
the mills was twenty thousand 
metres a day. 

Following malaria control, the 
population of the town has risen to 
twenty thousand people and the 
output of the mills in 1952 was 
35,000 metres a day. 


* * * 


In northern Thailand a socio- 
economic survey established that 
each malaria case incapacitated its 
victim for an average of 7.6 days. 

In pptT-sprayed areas of 282,- 
065 population, more than 50,000 
malaria cases are estimated to have 
been prevented within one year af- 
ter control began. (Since about 
half the population are workers, 
this means that no fewer than 25,- 
000 work weeks, or 175,000 man- 
days, were saved.) 

% ok * 


From the report of the first Asian Malaria Conference, Bangkok, 
convened by wuo. The fifty delegates, from some 20 nations, represented 
areas in which live 590 million people—nearly a quarter of the world’s 


population. 
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5. Avoid large-scale use during epi- 
demics of intra-muscular injections of 
irritant character, e.g. organic arseni- 
cals and heavy metals. 


TO THE PUBLIC 


The public should be advised to take 
the following precautions: 

1. Wash hands before eating and 
after toilet. 

2. Keep flies away from all food, 
and thoroughly wash all uncooked 
food, such as fruit and vegetables. 

3. Avoid intimate association 
shaking hands, common utensils, com- 
mon towel, etc.) with members of a 
family in which a case of polio has 
occurred within three weeks. 

4. Treat all febrile illness with cau- 
tion. Rest in bed or at least the avoid- 
ance of over-exertion for a week is 


advisable. 
5. Avoid over-exertion. 
6. General movement of people 


into and out of communities where 
the disease is prevalent should be dis- 
couraged. 

7. Schools need not be closed nor 
public gatherings forbidden. Swim- 


ming pools with adequately chlori- 
nated water should not be closed, but 
should not be over-crowded; un- 
chlorinated pools should be closed. 

The report, if approved by the 
Executive Board, will be printed and 
distributed next spring. 


POLIO CONTROL 


GAMMA GLOBULIN VALUE “LIMITED” 


Two items of particular interest in 
polio control were examined in detail 
by the wHo Committee: gamma glo- 
bulin and vaccines. 

“Gamma globulin,” the experts say, 
‘on the basis of trials in the U.S.A., 
appeared to afford protection against 
the paralytic disease over a period of 
five or six weeks, but no protection 
was demonstrated during the week im- 
mediately following inoculation, al- 
though it was claimed that paralysis 
was mitigated. 

“The Committee is of the opinion 
that the practical application of gam- 
ma globulin as a prophylactic in polio- 
myelitis is limited, for, even when 


employed under the most favorable 
conditions, hundreds or thousands of 
people will be unnecessarily inoculated 
for each one who actually derives 
protection, and in almost all countries 
it is very scarce. Apparently the con- 
trol of poliomyelitis by immunization 
lies in active, not passive, immuniza- 
tion.” 

However, although the administra- 
tion of gamma globulin by mass in- 
oculation does not seem to be a prac- 
ticable method for the control of polio 
epidemics, it may reasonably be given 
to prevent paralysis in people who 
are in close contact with polio pa- 
tients, also in patients in hospital 
wards and in children in nursery 
schools following exposure to a case 
of polio. 

Some of the other circumstances in 
which a protective dose of gamma 
globulin may be justifiably adminis- 
tered during epidemics are before es- 
sential tonsil operations and during 
pregnancy, when polio may take a 
severe form. 

A more promising method of con- 
trol is the use of prophylactic vaccines. 


| INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION DELEGATES VISIT HEADQUARTERS | 





ELEGATES to the 42nd confer- 

ence of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, which met in Washington, D. 
C. from October 5 to 15, on October 
16 visited United Nations Headquar- 
ters and spent the day touring the 
buildings, observing meetings of Gen- 
eral Assembly committees, and meet- 
ing with Secretariat officials. 

The delegates, from 30 nations, were 
welcomed in the General Assembly 
Hall by Guillaume Georges-Picot, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for the De- 
partments of Economic and Social 
Affairs, who read a message from Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
then in Stockholm. 

“As, to my great regret, I cannot be 
present,” the message read, “I ask you 
to transmit to the Inter-Parliamentary 
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Union my warmest personal welcome 
when its members today visit United 
Nations Headquarters.” 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union is an 
association of members and ex-mem- 
bers of the legislatures of the world. Its 
stated purpose is the peaceful settle- 
ment of dispute among nations and 
the promotion of. conciliation and 
arbitration. 

Mr. Georges-Picot explained to the 
delegates the aims and activities of the 
departments he heads. The work of 
other departments and bodies of the 
United Nations was outlined by Benj- 
amin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the Department of Public In- 
formation; Victor Hoo, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for the Department of 


Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; David 
Owen, Executive Director of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board; Andrew Cor- 
dier, Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary-General; Maurice Pate, Executive 
Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund; and Dr. G. J. van Heu- 
ven Goedhart, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

Speakers who expressed their thanks 
on behalf of the visiting delegates were 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Stansgate, 
President of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union; Habih Abi-Chahla, of Lebanon; 
Aymon de Senarcleus, of Switzerland; 
Harold D. Cooley, of the United 
States; R. Nides, of Thailand; and Erik 
Hagberg, of Sweden. 
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Asian nations.” The United Nations 
reply was that the admission of neu- 
trals could be discussed, but only if a 
time and place for the meeting was 
first agreed upon. 


The First (Political and Security) 
Committee is discussing the Soviet re- 
quest for an investigation of the 
charges that the United Nations used 
germ warfare in Korea. A proposal 
has been made to refer the problem 
to the Disarmament Commission. The 
ad hoc Political Committee has ap- 
proved a resolution continuing the 
Good Offices Commission established 
last year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on the 
question of treatment 
of people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa. Before the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee 
is the feasibility of setting up a special 
United Nations Fund on which under- 
developed countries could draw to 
help finance their economic develop- 
ment. The Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee is 
holding a general debate on human 
rights. In the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee four resolutions on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories have been 
adopted all designed to speed the ad- 
vancement of dependent peoples. The 
first proposal affirmed that dependent 
peoples should be trained in the use 
of the tools of economic, social and 
political progress “with a view to the 
attainment of a full measure of self- 
government.” The Committee recom- 
mended that administering members 
make the greatest possible use of 
fellowships, scholarships and intern- 
ships for qualified students from de- 
pendent territories. Another proposal 
invited the administering Member 
states to include in their delegations 
to the Committee on Information from 
Non - Self - Governing Territories in- 
digenous_ representatives who are 
qualified to speak on economic, social 
and educational subjects. A companion 
proposal noted that administering 
states have periodically attached in- 
digenous spokesmen to their delega- 
tions and hoped this practice would 
be “stimulated and developed.” A 
fourth resolution recommended that 
the Secretary-General consider the 
desirability of continuing and increas- 
ing the recruitment of qualified in- 
habitants from the dependent terri- 
tories in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee continued first 
reading of the 1954 budget estimates 
and decided on a scale of assessments 
for Assembly approval. The Sixth 
(Legal) Committee is debating items 
connected with possible revision of 
the Charter. 


General Assembly 
Committees 


Finland, on October 23, filed a 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 389) 


declaration providing for its access to 
the International Court of Justice for 
the settlement of disputes which may 
arise between Finland on the one hand 
and Sweden or Norway on the other, 
in accordance with treaties 
concluded by Finland with 
those two states in 1926. 
On the same day, the Court elected as 
its Registrar Julio L6épez Olivan, who 
was Registrar of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice from 1936 
until its dissolution in 1946. 


International 
Court 


Sir Clutha McKenzie, British spe- 
cialist in welfare of the blind, and 
himself sightless, will assist Pakistan 
to develop a comprehensive program 
for rehabilitation and welfare of the 
sightless. “The incidence of blindness 
in countries with a hot climate is gen- 
erally high,” Sir Clutha said, “due 
chiefly to heat, glare and flies which 
bring on trachoma and other eye in- 
fections. Cataract is also prevalent and 
nutritional deficiency is another fac- 
tor.” The problem of employment of 
the blind has not been entirely solved, 
Sir Clutha said. He will stress this as- 
pect of his work. ... 


O. Ernest Moore, former manager 
of the research department of the 
United States Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York, will help 
Haiti put into effect meas- 
ures designed to improve 
the country’s money and banking 
situation, . . . Hugo P. Schafer, from 
Seedammweg, Germany, a chemical 
engineer with extensive experience in 
many fields of industrial activity, will 
serve a year as consultant to the 
planning and executive section of the 
planning division of the Department 
of Industries in Colombo, Ceylon. ... 


A Finnish chemical engineer, Her- 
bert V. Gronroos, will assist engi- 
neers and technicians in Yugoslavia 
in the manufacture of fireproof 
magnesite and chrome-magnesite 
bricks, as well as of fireproof silica 
products. Also in Yugoslavia is 
Hidesaburo Kurushima, a Japanese 
mining engineer, advising on mining 
and processing development of large 
copper ore deposits recently explored 
in Eastern Serbia. .. . 

Professor Lashley G. Harvey, of 
Boston University, and Albert H. 
Hanson, of the University of Leeds, 
were appointed lecturers at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration for 
Turkey and the Middle East, in An- 
kara... 


Technical 
Assistance 


The Asian Maritime Conference 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, has 
recommended that governments con- 
cerned enter into consultation at 
once with shipowners and seafarers 
to review the present system of re- 
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cruitment. . . . Libya has been pro- 
sh vided with a modern Technical 

and Clerical Training Centre in 
Tripoli as a result of the inter-govern- 
mental and inter-agency co-operation 
of mo and the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization under the expanded 
technical assistance program... . 


France and the Dominican Republic 
have ratified and ILO convention—the 
Night Work of Women (Revised) 
Convention, 1948. 


Miss Jane M. Hacker, British edu- 
cator, is in Jordan to help in the ex- 
panded program to meet the kingdom’s 
growing need for secondary school 
teachers. She will also aid in training 
teachers of English and geography. 





Another British educator, Dr. E, J. 
Harris, a biophysicist and lecturer at 
University College, London, arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro to join an international 
team of scientists working in Brazil 
on a UNESCO project on the use of 
“radioactive tracers.” During his one- 
year mission, he will collaborate with 
the Institute of Biophysics at the Uni- 
versity of Brazil. Dr. Harris explained 
that this technique can be used in 
marine biology to measure the amount 
of iodine accumulated by seaweed by 
tracing the activity of radioactive cells. 
It has been applied in medicine, metal- 
lurgy, agronomy and other fields as 
well. 


On United Nations Day, October 
24, the eighth anniversary of the Or- 
ganization was commemorated in 74 
countries throughout the world. There 
were observances in most Member 
states and in such non-Member na- 
tions as Austria, Germany, Italy and 
Japan. At Headquarters = New aes 

: : an outdoor celebra- 
United Nations Day tin, was held at the 
United Nations Plaza, sponsored by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, entitled “We, the 
People, Salute the United Nations.” 
. , » Speakers included Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, and Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of 
the General Assembly. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





OCTOBER 9 — 23 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


4538rd-454th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
Oct. 23 


Election of members of International 
Law Commission, 

Measures to limit duration of regular 
sessions of GA: Considered report of 
Sixth Committee (A/2512 and Corr. 1). 
Voted on para. by para., unanimously 
adopted draft resol. as a whole. 

Question of continuation of functions 
of UN Tribunal in Lybia: Report of 
Sixth Committee (A/2513). Adopted 
draft resol. (51-1, 6 abst.). 

Invitation to non-member states to 
become Parties to the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women: Report 
of Sixth Committee (A/2513). Draft re- 
sol. adopted (54-1, 5 abst.). 

Transfer to UN of functions and 
powers exercised by League of Nations 
under Slavery Convention of 25 Sept. 
1926: Draft protocol prepared by SG. 
Adopted draft resol. (A/2517) in re- 
port of Sixth Committee (50-0, 6 abst.). 

Admission of New Members: Draft 
resol. (A/2520) recommended by Ad Hoc 
Political. Committee unanimously 
adopted. 

Work of Office of UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: Report of Third 
Committee (A/2523). Adopted Resol. Il 
(48-5, 3 abst.), Resol. II (48-5, 4 abst.). 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart elected 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Technical assistance in’ promoting 
and safeguarding the rights of women: 
Report of Fifth Committee (A/2525) 
and report of Third Committee 
(A/2495) Adopted draft resol. by roll- 
call vote (47-0, 13 abst.).— 

Technical Assistance in fields of pre- 
vention of discrimination and protec- 
tion of minorities: (A/2525 and A/ 
2495). 

Development of Political Rights of 
Women in Territories where these 
rights are not fully enjoyed: (A/2503). 
Draft resol. recommended by Third 
Committee unanimously adopted by 
roll-call vote. 

Program of concerted practical ac- 
tion in social field of UN and special- 
ized agencies: (A/2514). Draft resol. 
recommended by Third Committee 
adopted (45-0, 12 abst.) 

A. Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for economic development 
of under-developed countries; and B. 
Technical Assistance in Public Admin- 
istration: (A/2519). Resols. I and II 
recommended by Second Committee 
adopted unanimously. 


First Committee 


631lst-637th MEETINGS—Oct, 9-15 


Question of Morocco: General debate. 
Thirteen nation joint draft resol. sub- 
mitted (A/C.1/L.60). 


638th-640th MEETINGS—Oct. 16-19 

Question of Morocco: General debate. 
Thirteen-Power draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
L.60) rejected by roll-call vote (28-22, 
§ abst.). Voted on Bolivian draft resol. 
(A/C.1/L.61) an joint amendment (A/ 
Cc. 1/L.62) in sections. Draft resol. 
adopted as amended (roll-call vote 
31-18, 9 abst.) will be issued as doc. 
A/C.1/L.63. 


641st-646th MEETINGS—Oct, 21-23 


Question of Morocco: Explanation of 
vote. 
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debate. 
(A/C.1/ 


General 
resol. 


Question: 
draft 


Tunisian 
Thirteen-Power 
L.64) submitted. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 


8th-10th MEETINGS—Oct. 9-13 


Admission of new Members: General 
debate. Draft resol. submitted by 
U.S.S.R. (A/AC.72/L.5). Cuba submitted 
amendment (A/AC.72/L.6) to Peruvian 
draft resol. (A/AC./72/L.1/Rev.1). 


12th MEETING—Oct. 15 


Admission of new Members: report 
of the Special Committee. Peru sub- 
mitted second revision of draft 


resol. (A/AC./72/L.1/Rev.2) incorporat- 
ing amendments submitted by Cuba and 
by France and Mexico. Voted on draft 
reso.l in parts. Draft resol, as a whole, 
as amended, adopted unanimously. 
USSR stated they did not insist on a 
vote on their draft resol. (A/AC.72/L.5). 


13th-18th MEETINGS—Oct,. 16-238 


Treatment of people of indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa: report of 
UN Good Offices Committee. General 
debate. Seventeen-Power draft resol. 
submitted (A/AC.72/L.10). 


Second Committee 
256th-257th MEETINGS—Oct. 9-12 


Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for the economic development 
of under-development countries; report 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
Continued consideration of 11 Power 
joint draft resol. (A/C.2/L.197) and 
amendments there to (A/C.2/1L.198, 199 
and 200). Revision (A/C.2/L.198/Rev.1) 
submitted. Decided to establish a work- 
ing group to consolidate the draft 
resol. and amendments. Voted on the 
draft resol. contained in report of 
Working Group (A/C.2/L.202) in sec- 
tions. Draft resol. as a whole, as modi- 
fied and amended, adopted unanimously. 


Technical assistance in public admin- 


istration: Unanimously adopted resol. 
492B (XVI) contained in A/2447, pp. 
6-7. 

Economic development of under- 


developed countries: (items a and b) 
General debate begun. 


258th-264th MEETINGS—Oct. 13-23 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: (a) Question of es- 
tablishing a special fund for grants-in- 
aid and for low-interest long-term 
loans; and (b) Status of proposal for 
establishment of an_ international 
finance corporation. General debate. 
U.S. draft resol. (A/C.2/1.204, 205 and 
206) submitted. 

Expanded program of Technical As- 
sistance for economic development of 
under-developed countries: report of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

Technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration: Rapporteur’s draft re- 
port (A/C.2/1L.203). 


Third Committee 


495th-496th MEETINGS—Oct. 9-12 


Program of concerted practical ac- 
tion in the social field of the UN and 
the specialized agencies: General de- 
bate. Eight power draft resol. (A/C.3/ 
L.353) submitted to replace A/C.3/L.348 
and amendments thereto. U.S.S.R. sub- 
mitted amendment (A/C.3/L.354). Voted 


on U.S.S.R. amendment in parts. Joint 
draft resol. as amended, adopted (38-0, 
11 abst.). 


497th-503rd MEETINGS—Oct. 15-22 
Work of the Office of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees: Gen- 


eral debate. Joint draft resol. A/C.3/ 
L.355/Rev. 2 adopted (43-5, 4 abst.) 
Joint draft resol. A/C.3/L.357/Rev.1 


adopted by roll-call vote (45-5, 3 abst.) 

Report of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: Decided (18-15, 13 abst.) to hold 
general debate on relevant parts of 
chapts. IV and V together. 


Fourth Committee 


330th-33lst MEETINGS—Oct. 9-12 
Factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding whether a terri- 
tory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government: report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors. 
Discussion continued. Voted on Brazil- 
ian draft resol. (A/C.4/L.272) para. by 
para. and on amendments. thereto 
(A/C.4/L.273, 275,277). Draft resol, as 
a whole as amended, together with the 
list of factors as a whole, as amended, 


adopted by roll-call vote (27-23, 2 
abst.). 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 


ing Territories: Reports of SG and of 
Committee on NSG'T’s. 


332nd-34lst MEETINGS—Oct, 13-22 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: General debate. Voted on 
draft resol. A contained in report of 
Committee on Information from NSGT’s 
(A/2465, part I, Annex A) and amend- 
ments thereto (A/C.4/L.280, 281/Rev. 1, 
284 and 287). Draft resol. as a whole, 
as amended was adopted (51-0, 0 abst.). 
Draft resol. B as a whole as amended 
adopted (36-8, 10 abst.). Adopted U.K. 
draft resol. A/C.4/L.282 (47-0, 7 abst.) 
Adopted joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.283/ 
- », as revised and amended (34-11, 
7 abst.). 


Fifth Committee 


386th-387th MEETINGS—Oct,. 9-12 

Requested Advisory Committee to re- 
port on financial implications of draft 
resols. A/C.3/L.339/Rev.1/Add.1. and 
A/C.3/.340/Add,1. 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1954: General debate continued. 

Section 12. Dept. of Trusteeship and 
Info. from NSGT’s; Approved appro- 
priation recommended by Advisory 
Committee. 

Section 13 and 21. Department of 
Public Information and Information 
Centres: Discussion. Approved appro- 
priation recommended by Advisory 
Committee, 


388th-390th MEETINGS—Oct, 18-14 
pateet estimates for financial year 





Section 15. Conference and General 
Services: Approved appropriation 
recommended by Advisory Committee. 


_Section 15a. UN Postal Administra- 
tion: Approved appropriation recom- 
mended by Advisory Committee. 

Section 18. Common Services: Ap- 
proved appropriation recommended by 
Advisory Committee. 

Section 19. Permanent 
Approved appropriation 
by Advisory Committee. 

Section 16. Administrative and Fi- 
nancial Services: Approved appropria- 
tion recommended by Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Section 24. Hospitality: Approved ap- 
propriation recommended by Advisory 
Committee. 

Section 25 and 26. Contractual Print- 
ing: Approved appropriations recom- 
mended by Advisory Committee. 


Sections 30 and 31. Special Expenses: 
Approved appropriations recommended 
by Advisory Committee. 


391st MEETING—Oct. 15 


Section 1. Sessions of GA, Commis- 
sions and Committees: Approved ap- 


Equipment: 
recommended 
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propriations recommended by Advisory 
Committee. 

Section 2. Security Council, Commis- 
sions and Committees: Voted the inclu- 
sion of section pro forma in 1954 esti- 
mates, without budgetary provisions. 

Section 4. Trusteeship Council, Com- 
missions and Committees: Approved 
recommendations of Advisory Commit- 
tee subject to adjustments to be agreed 
upon with Advisory Committee when 
actual requirements for 1954 Visiting 
Missions become known. 

Section 17. Common Staff Costs: Ap- 
proved appropriations recommended by 
Advisory Committee. 
392nd MEETING—Oct. 19 

Balloted on appointments to fill va- 
cancies in membership of subsidiary 
bodies of GA. 

Financial implications of 
sols. proposed by Third Committee 
under items 62 and 63 of agenda: 
Considered reports of SG (A/C.3/L.339 
Rev.1/Add. 1 and 340/Add. 1) and re- 
ports of Advisory Committee (A/2510, 
2511). 

Report of Committee on Special Ad- 
ministrative Questions (A/2429): Also 
considered A/2464. Decided to recom- 
mend that GA take note of report. 


draft re- 


393rd-395th MEETINGS—Oct. 20-22. 


Scale of 
ment of 


apportion- 
report of 


assessment for 
expenses of UN: 
Committee on Contributions (A/2461). 
Also considered A/C.5/548 and draft 
resol. A/C.5/L.244. Voted on draft resol. 


para, by para., adopted resol. as 4 
whole (39-6, 3 abst.) Draft resol. (/C.5/ 
L..245 submitted. 


Sixth Committee 


369th-370th MEETINGS 


Resumed discussion from 359th meet- 
ing on agenda. Adopted Polish proposal 
to combine items 7, 8 and 9. 

Transfer to UN of functions and 
powers exercised by League of Na- 
tions under Slavery Convention of 25 


Oct. 12-15 





Sept. 1926: Discussion. U.K. draft re- 
sol. (A/C.6/L.304) adopted (38-0, 9 
abst.). 


372nd-374th MEETINGS—Oct. 20-23 

Publication of documents concerning 
the drafting and application of the Char- 
ter; preparatory work with regard to 
the possible holding of a general Con- 
ference of the Members of UN in ac- 
cordance with Article 109 of Charter; 
amendment of Charter: election of a 
technical committee to study and re- 
port on amendment of Charter on basis 
of proposals to be submitted by Mem- 
ber States: Discussion. Considered draft 
resols, A/2415/Add. 1 and <A/C.6/L.306 
Rev.1. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
625th MEETING—Oct. 15 


Agenda adopted. 





Appointment of a Governor of the 
Free Territory of Trieste (a) Letter 
dated 12 Oct. 1953 from the permanent 
rep. of U.S.S.R. to Pres. of Security 
Council (8/3105). 


626th MEETING—Oct. 19 
Palestine Question: Council did not 


adopt provisional agenda (S/Agenda/ 
626). Decided to invite Chief of Staff 


of Truce Supervision Organization to 
proceed to Hqs. as soon as possible. 
627th MEETING—Oct,. 20 

Palestine Question: Adopted Greek 
proposal on agenda (Compliance with 
and enforcement of the General Armis- 
tice Agreements, with special refer- 
ence to recent acts of violence and in 
particular to the incidents at Qibiya 
on Oct. 14/15: report of the Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation.) 


628th MEETING—Oct. 20 


Appointment of the Governor of the 
Free Territory of Trieste: Columbian 
proposal adopted (9-1, 1 abst.). 


SCONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Technical Assistance Committee 
54th-56th MEETINGS—Oct. 15-19 


Local costs to be borne by govern- 
ments: Considered and adopted draft 
resol. E/TAC/1L.50 (14-0, 1 abst.). 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS | 


PROGRAM 


First day of issue. 


December 10 — Human Rights commemorative, 3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson, honoring adoption of 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the General Assembly on De- 

cember 10, 1948. 
Persons desiring first-day cancellations of the stamps may send in a limited number of addressed, 
unstamped envelopes, not in excess of 20, to the United Nations Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, New York. Envelopes should be addressed in the lower left-hand corner. 
All covers will be mailed out individually. 


Issues in 1953 to date: 





There is available a 36-page fully illustrated monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled 
“The Story of the United Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United 
Nations postal issues through 1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money order). The booklet may also be obtained through 
United Nations Sales Agents. 
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FOR 


April 24—3¢ and 5¢ Refugee stamp 

June 12—3¢ and S¢ Universal Postal Union stamp 

Sept. 15S—Gummed envelopes—3¢ value at cost of 4¢ each 
| Oct. 24— 3¢ and S¢ United Nations Day stamp (Technical Assistance). 





All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


For list of stamps, order forms, information on first-day covers, write to United Nations Postal | 
Administration, United Nations, New York. 
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F UNITED NATIONS 
‘ BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 





THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen 3., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N. 3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et eries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & , 71-75 oy ‘Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, la Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Mon Moneda 822 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; Libreria 
América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida . Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Cided Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cla., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soofflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: “Eleftheroudakis,”’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cla. Lida., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAIT): Librairie ““A la Caravelle,” Botte Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzilun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Boekstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E, Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elfa, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: 

a Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
igon 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nafions, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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UNITED NATIONS PICTORIAL 
No. 1 


The first of a new series of publications, prepared by the Department 
of Public Information, which through text and pictures will describe 
current United Nations work and activities. 


Unitep Nations Picroriat No. 1 includes such stories as “The 
People Throng to the United Nations,” “Photographic Impressions of 
Headquarters,” “Citizens of the World—Working for Peace.” “Korea: 
Proving Ground for Collective Action Against Aggression,” “Chile Looks 
to the Sea,” “The Man Who Heads the United Nations Secretariat,” 
“Philippines Profits from Expert Advice,” “ ‘Mike’ Pearson—Symbol of 
Shirt-Sleeved Diplomacy for Peace,” “How the World Sees, Hears Work 
at Headquarters,” “Rhire Boatmen Obtain Social Benefits,” “Your Share 
in Expenses of the United Nations.” 


48 pages. U.N, Publication No, 1953.1.10 
$.50, 3/9 sterling, 2.00 Swiss francs 
Available in an English edition 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publications. 








